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FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


Every primary school teacher is confronted by innumerable difficulties on the opening of school 
after the long vacation. New classes are to be formed, the work must be arranged for the coming 
year, all the pupils zre new to their work, and the many little ones, who come to the school for the 
first time, require personal attention from the teacher. Long experience has proved that the best 


way out of the difficulty is to provide such children with work which will appeal to their interest — 
and keep them busy. 


For this purpose use 


THE ROSE PRIMER 


30 cents 


The pedagogical features of this primer will appeal to every teacher. The small 
vocabulary of common words, the frequent reviews, the short sentences, the simple lan- 
guage and phonetic exercises, and the carefully selected and well-graded subject matter, 
are particularly noteworthy. Only two new words are introduced in each lesson, and 
constant repetition of those already learned is provided for. 
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THE BEST OF THE OLD 
THE BEST OF THE NEW 


RITHMETIC 


By DAvip EUGENE SMITH, 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


THREE BOOK SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic List price, 35 cents 
Intermediate Arithmetic List price, 40 cents 
Advanced Arithmetic List price, 45 cents 


These arithmetics are intended to vitalize the teach- 
ing of elementary mathematics. They preserve the 
best of the old-time books with their topical method 
and abundant drill, and at the same time they include 
materia! that is thoroughly modern in arrangement 
and in treatment. 


An illustrated announcement will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address on request. 


Constable, for William Constable, agent and part pro- 
prietor. 

“onstableville, for William Censtable, son of original 
proprietor. 

Constitution, from the fort. 
Cooksburg, for Thomas B. Cook, early land owner, 
Cooperstown, for father of James Fenimore Cooper. 

for Ebenezer Cooper, mill owner. 

from city in Denmark. 


Coopersville, 

Copenhagen, 

Coram, for Indian chief. 

Corfu, from ancient city of the Ionian Islands. 

Cork, from city in Ireland. 

Cornell, for Stephen B. Cornell, 
University. 


founder of Cornell 


Corning, 

Cortland, 
landt. 

Cortlandt, for Pierre Van Cortlandt. 

Cossayuna, “‘the lake at our points.”’ 

Covington. for General Leonard Covington. 

Cowhacton, “log in the water.’ 

Coxsackie, from kuk, “to cut,” auke, “earth,” descrip- 
tive of the ridge cut and tumbled in by the waters of the 
Hudson pressing hard on the shore; or “hooting of owls.” 

Croghan, for Colonel George Croghan. 

Croton, for Indian chief Kenoten, Knoten, or Noten, 
meaning “the wind.” 

Croton Falls, for the river. 

Crown Point, from original French name, Point au 


for Erastus Corning. 
for Lienutenant-Governor Pierre Van Cort- 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Chevalure, “point of the hair or scalp,” because it is said 
the French and [Indians sent out scalping parties from 
this place. 


Crugers, for Colenel John P. Cruger. 


Crum Elbow, name given from sudden bend in river at 
that place. 
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Currytown, for William Curry, patentee. 
Dannemora, from celebrated iron region in Sweden. 
Dansville, for Daniel Faulkner 
Danube, from river in Austria. 

for John Davenport, early settler. 

, for Charles Dayan, who founded it. 


, Who laid village out. 


Davenport, 
layansville 


Deansville, for Thomas Dean, agent of Brothertown 
Indians. 
Helancey, for James DeLancey, early patentee. 


Delaware, for Lord de la Warr, 


captain-general of Virginia. 


governor and first 


Delhi, for in India. 
Denmark, from kingdom in Europe. 


city 


Text Books of Art Education 


Good and appropriate examples in the hands 
of pupils are essential in teaching art in the 
Text Books of Art Education 


public schools. 


provide the necessary material. They are 
systematic, artistic, and comprehensive. Send 
for illustrated prospectus. 

to School Superintendents, Supervisors, and 


School Officers returning this advertisement 
one copy of 


THE PATH 10 THE GARDEN OF ART 
Published by 
The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, NEW YORK 


Denning, for William H. Denning, furmer proprietor 
Depauville, for Francis Depau, large proprietor. 
Depew, for Chauncey M. Depew. 

Depeyster, for Irederiec Depeyster, member of cele- 
brated New York family. 

Deposit, formerly place of deposit for lumber. 

Deruytter, for Admiral De Reyter, of Dutch navy. 

Dewitt, for Meses DeWitt, early settler. 

Dexter, for S. Newton Dexter. 

Diana, for Greek goddess. 

Dix, for Senator John A, Dix. 

Dobbs Ferry, for Swede who owned ferry. 

Donderberg, ““Lhunder mountain.” 

Dormanville, for Daniel Dorman, former inn and 
storekeeper. 

Dorsoris, contraction of “Dos uxoris,” “dowry of a 
wife,’ property having come to first settler through his 
wife. 

Downsville, for Abel Downs, who has tannery there. 

Lryden, fer John Dryden 

Duane, for James Duane, first settler. 

Duanesbure, for James Duane, principal proprietor, 
vr for Judge Duane, 

Dundee, from town in Scotland. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


PRESIDENT G, STANLEY Hatt,Clark University: 
The vernacular is the heart of all education, 


Rev. A. D. Mayo: The farther one gets from 
New England the better it looks educationally. 


SratTe SUPERINTENDENT H. C. Morrison, Mew 
Hampshire: It isa fine thing to have been able 


to open the door of opportunity to even a single 
child ; this is indeed the true teacher’s best reward. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Boypen, Zaunton,Mass.: 
The field of the true teacher is not limited and con- 
fined by the four walls of her schoolroom. Her 
real work is done only in part, if it ends there. 


Joun W. Cook, ///inois : A teacher is first of all 
a person of influence. The teacher changes the 
world by influencing people. Where you find a 
person in town holding the post of teacher and 


without influence you find one who should not be 
in the position. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. O’Brien, Pawtucket, R. I.: 
The limited mental vision of a child will the more 
easily find something in his elementary training to 
store away and remember for practical use in life 
if the teacher acquires the ability of an instructor 
rather than the ability of an investigator. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. S. Brick, Uxbridge, Mass.: 
Good citizens are loyal, gentle, full of justice, 
merciful and tolerant, and these characteristics 
should be taught early and often, in and out of 
schoel, and in such manner that they shall be- 


come a part of a-child, not the affectation of the 
man. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. C. WaALton, Anderson, 
South Carolina: The Superintendent who has the 
right views of his duties as they are pressed upon 
him from all sides of his work will obliterate the 
lateral edges and make of his prism a cylinder. 
This should be a hollow cylinder, into which his 


whole life should be poured all aglow as into a 
mould 


SUPERINTENDENT C. W. Cove, Albany, N. Y.: 
A school building should have a plain, though not 
ugly, exterior, with little ornamentation. The 
money thus saved can better be spent in providing 
a more convenient and more beautiful interior for 
the children who must spend so large a share of 
their lives there, during the period when the im- 
pressions made by their surroundings have a last- 
ing effect in the formation of the habits and tastes 
that go so far in determining character. 


A STORY AND SOME REFLECTIONS. 
BY J. S. STEVENS. 

A recent story in the Atlantic* has the some- 
what unusual merit of combining ‘an interesting 
narrative with the presentation of a state of affairs 
which ought to give rise to considerable reflection. 
For those who have not read it the plot may be 
briefly stated: At sixty-seven a professor of Greek 
in a large university finds himself with the un- 
desired prominence that attaches to being a senior 
professor. He has given his life to the institution, 
and his department has grown so large that he now 
has five assistant professors. He finds, however, 
at the opening of a new term that none of his three 
courses are elected, while the classes of his younger 
assistants are filled. In view of the situation the 
president suggests his resignation, which is 
promptly handed in. A faithful dog, a half-witted 
domestic, and the love of a life-long friend add 
r.uch to the story, as does the gift of $10,000 found 
in the will of a deceased fellow professor. All these 
things are as they should be in a story; and we 
wish they might be carried out in real life. 

But that which remains in the mind after the in- 
cidents of the story are forgotten is something 
very different. The college president is a hustling, 
unsentimental man of business,—a graduate of an 
engineering school. The professor of Greek is one 
of a type of teachers so plentiful in a former genera- 
tion, but sorare in this. Judged by prevailing 
modern educational standards the president was 
right in dismissing the professor; there can be no - 
question about that. One of the assistant profes- 
sors was quoted with respect in Germany as an 
authority on the latest dispatch fragment of 
Sappho, and students crowded his classroom. 
The discharged professor was not an authority on 
such subjects as_ these, but one is made to feel 
throughout the story that here is a Greek scholar. 
And can we recall—we who went to college twenty 
or thirty years ago—such men as these? Men who 
made Greek and Latin an inspiration, and whq 
made their pupils feel that whatever else they might 
do without, it certainly was not these subjects. 
They could not compete for a moment with the 
modern sttb-specialist (specialist has become much 
too broad a term), but there was something in the 
atmosphere which the students absorbed and made 
a part of themselves as long as they lived. 

And similar results are seen in all other depart- 
ments. We know far more physics and chemistry 
to-day than did our fathers. We have special lec- 
turers on physical optics, the theory of potential 
and polyphase currents, and they are all of great 
value. But what has become of the teacher of 
science who used to inspire his students with love 
for nature, and with reverence for nature’s laws, and 


with awe as he led them into the presence of the 
Creator? 


ion, Superannuated,” by James Lincoln, the Atlantic Monthly, June, 
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I wonder ifthe deartht of poetry which we have 
experienced for a genefation has any connection 
with the situation. 1 wonder if it is a fact that our 
modern educational methods have dwarfed the 
imagination and killed out the sentiment in our 
students. It would he an ideal situation if a spe- 
cialist in elliptic integrals could at the same time 
be a mathematical teacher of the old type, and the 
riumerous “greatest living authorities’ which are 
ta be found on almost any campus could inspire 
as the old-time teacher used toinspire. But we 
can’t eat our cake and have it too. America is 
leading the world in technical and _ industrial 
progress, and we all rejoice. Nevertheless a story 
like the one we have been discussing awakens fond 
memories of men and methods which belonged to 
a golden age. 

LEAVES FROM A PEDAGOG’S NOTEBOOK.—(L.) 
JOTTINGS ANENT THE SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. 
By Albert A. Snowden, Fellow in Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. 

It is through the good offices of Gabriel Com- 
payre, now a general inspector of secondary educa- 
tion, with héadquarters at Paris, that I am enabled 
to visit at pleasure the various schools of France. 
A privilege not enjoyed by the average French 
citizen—since only high administrative officials are 
allowed to enter the schools—it is difficult indeed 
for a foreigner to obtain the requisite authorization, 
a process ordinarily effected through the inter- 
médiation of his ambassador. Even then, the 
choice of schools may be very limited. In the 
present instance the difficulties were eliminated, 
fortunately enough, by a stroke of the master peda- 
gog’s pen, and I had made use of the privileges 
quickly accorded, for several days before the am- 
bassador’s kind documents could arrive. 

It would hardly be fair to extract from my note- 
book the scattered bits of observation which fol- 
low, without first paying a tribute to the invariable 
politeness and exceeding helpfulness of the mem- 
bers of the profession I have met in this country. 
From the minister of public instruction down to the 
veriest beginners in the ranks, all seem to exert 
themselves to the utmost to make the visitor’s task 
of investigation as pleasant and as profitable as 
possible. 

While in our American nation the tendency in 
school administration seems to be toward a more 
centralized system, here in the most centralized 
of the larger republics, there is a distinct movement 
toward de-centralization. To be sure, the changes 
are comparatively slight as vet, the ministry at 
Paris still rules with a strong hand the most re- 
mote scholastic establishments of France, and of 
the larger, if less populous territory of Algiers (a 
mere extension of France into Africa), but in 
deference to a growing conviction the military 
precision and symmetry are somewhat broken. In 
the well-known story that still persists in foreign 
circles, anent the ironclad symmetry of the French 
educational system, the minister of public instruc- 
tion, sitting in his office, watch in hand, was able 
to say, on occasion: “At this precise moment every 
public school pupil in France is studying geog- 


raphy.” The incident is no longer valid. The 


‘school principals, under control of the ‘inspectors, 


now arrange the class schedules to suit themselves, 
In the cities, the teachers of manual training, 
“principally in its application io agriculture,” very 
properly forget about the agricultural part of their 
task. School gardens, for which the cities usually 
have no space, have been popularized through: ut 
the rural districts, where agricultural instruction is 
a very important part of the course. Reading, com- 
position, arithmetic, geography, drawing, and ob- 
ject lessons are everywhere concerned, to a large 
extent, with the material of special local interest. 
Se, on the coasts of Brittany, the occupations of 
sailor and fisherman come in for a large share of 
attention; here, in Paris, it is commerce and the 
industries. Yet the subjects to be taught and the 
number of hours per week to be devoted to each 
are prescribed by law, and are the same, in effect, 
for all public schools of like grade throughout the 
nation. The text-books to be used are not de- 
creed, however, but are selected by the teachers 
themselves from the large list of publications that 
have been approved as fit for school use. Asa 
consequence there are comparatively few poor 
text-books in use in the public schools of France, 
and the “text-book evil” as known in some parts of 
the United States does not exist here. Cities or 
communes which desire to do so may-furnish text- 
books gratis to the public school pupils. Paris 
“finds” not only the books, but copybooks, paper, 
pencils, drawing materials—everything that ihe 
pupil uses in the schoolroom. This system does 
not prevent the teacher from choosing the particu- 
lar editions desired or the exact grade and make 
of crayons the pupils should have. It is stated that 
an ordinary book should last about four years. 
Those I have seen have been in a tolerably decent 
condition, as a rule. The children are obliged to 
carry their school material home with them when 
dismissed in the afternoon. Whenever a case of 
contagious illness is reported from a pupil’s home, 
the contents of his schoolbag, on his return, is 
used to swell the fire in the school canteen. 

The public schools here, for elementary educa- 
tion, are of four kinds, viz.: infant schools, primary 
elementary, superior primary, and the professional 
schools. With exception of the infants, the sexes 
are segregated in the public schools of Paris, a 
custom quite general throughout the country. The 
public infant schools of Paris were 168 in number 
last vear, with 46,530 pupils between the ages of 
two and six years enrolled in July. Twenty-three 
private lay schools of the same kind and twenty- 
eight religious infant schools had a total of over 
9,000 pupils. ‘‘Well-directed play” and gymnas- 
tics, a bit of weaving and paperworking, drawing, 
songs. and moral instruction through stories make 
up the very informal program. The tendency of 
late is to discourage the teaching of reading in the 
infant schools. 

For the purpose of meeting local conditions, the 
ordinary primary school curriculum, prescribed by 
the general law for the ages of six to thirteen, has 
an extra vear tacked on at both ends in some of 
the Paris schools. The infantine section, usually @ 
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course of one year (six to seven), has an added year 
(five to six) in the localities which are not provided 
with infant schools. The other divisions of the 
curriculum are of two. years each: Elementary 
course, seven to nine; middle course, © nine to 
eleven; superior course, eleyen to thirteen, It is at 
the end of the middle course, when eleven years of 
age, that the pupil may try the examination for the 
certificat d’etudes, which absolves the successful 
candidate from the obligation of compulsory at- 
tendance. Last year 13,919 pupils of the public 
schools in Paris took this examination. The suc- 
cessiul ones were 12,407 in number. Six thousand, 
one hundred, thirty-two pupils of the private 
schools tried the examination. The number of 
those who passed was 4,824. 

There were exactly 400 public primary schools 
in operation last year, of which 202 were for boys 
and 198 for girls. The boys in these schools on 
July 1 were 78,514; the girls, 72,366. Out of 1,879 
principals and assistants in the boys’ schools only 
fifty-seven were women. Of these, seven were 
directresses of the infant classes, and twenty-two 
were assistants in the same work. In the girls’ 
schools, 1,789 directresses and assistants, all 


_wemen, were employed. For the infant schools 


there were 830 women teachers. The six special 
superior primary schools, which have an extended 
course, enrolled 4,838 boys. Two others, of similar 
kind, enrolled a total of 1,019 girls. The seven pub- 
lic professional, or technical, schools for boys had 
1,371 on their combined rosters, while the six pro- 
fessional schools for girls totaled an attendance of 
1,708. Nine hundred fifty-two boys and 1,590 
girls were enrolled in the ordinary “complement- 
ary” courses of the public primary schools; 419 
bovs took the complementary technical courses; 
355 girls studied manual training and domestic 
economy in the complementary divisions ; 230 girls 
were enrolled in the commercial complementary. 

The statistics for the private schools of Paris are 
no less interesting. Seventy-one lay schools for 
boys and 457 girls’ lay schools had respectively 
9.120 and 22,695 pupils. Fifty-five boys’ religious 
schools and 121 religious schools for girls enrolled 
16,524 and 32,558 respectively. 

Like .most other old cities,. Paris has some 
ancient and poorly-arranged school buildings. The 
great majority, however, conform to a modern and 
fairly similar plan. The buildings are rarely over 
three stories, American count. The classrooms are 
arranged on one, or sometimes two (rarely three) 
sides of the inner court or schoolyard, which is 
usually paved with cobble or cement. The model 
classroom has about sixty square yards of floor- 
surface, and is thirteen feet high. The blackboard 
is in front. The rooms are well supplied with 
maps and charts. Each school is obliged to have 
the set of objects necessary for teaching the 
metrical svstem. The pictures and busts to be 
seen in American schools are rare here, though 
there is no lack of the drawings and charts, some- 
times very grotesque, which represent the evils of 
intemperance, or of the pictures which “paint a 
moral” in the teaching of duty towards home, 
friends, or country, in the lower grades, I am 
asked frequently about the use of pianos in Ameri- 
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can schools, an innovation which greatly interests: 
the principals here. 

The partition walls.on the corridor side (farthest 
from the court) are generally supplied liberally with 
windows, through which, also, the principal may 
observe the class as he passes down the hall. The 
corridor itself is most often so narrow that two 
adults cannot walk abreast. The stairs, too, are 
narrow. Yet, a fire drill 1 saw in an average-sized 
school of 350 pupils took only fifty-seven seconds. 
to empty the building. 

There is a covered yard (paved) on the ground 
floor. This is used for recreation in rainy weather, 
as well as for the dining-room for those who stay at 
noon to partake of the lunch, which is furnished in 
the schools of Paris at two or three cents for those 
who can pay, and free of charge to the poor. This. 
is called the canteen. The canteen proper is the 
kitchen wherein the food is prepared, and where 
domestic economy is taught in the girls’ schools. 

Each school has an office for the director (who. 
does no teaching in the schools with five or six in- 
structors, or more), a library, a suite of rooms 
(three ‘to five) for the director, or directrice, and 
lodging for the janitor. The best schools are 
equipped with a small assembly room for the 
teachers,—a room for drawing, a manual training 
shop in the schools for boys, and a sewing-room in 
the girls’ schools. 

Quite frequently the schools are found in groups, 
a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and an infant school.. 
In such cases the direction of the schools and 
other features are entirely separate with exception. 
of the canteen kitchen, which generally does. service 
for the three buildings. 

In the fear that I have exhausted both my space. 
allotment and the reader’s patience, I will postpone 
for a future number the tabulation of experiences 
and observations of methods and material in the 
classrooms of these most interesting schools. 

Paris, June 13. 


SCHOOL GARDENING. 
BY F. L. KEELER, MT. PLEASANT, MICH. 

Nearly 2,500 years ago, Persian boys received 
instruction in agriculture and _ horticulture 
gardens set apart for that purpose. In Austria, in: 
1869 a law was passed instituting gardens in all 
schools in country districts, and there were over 
1,800 school gardens there in 1893. For the past 
twenty years school gardens have been in opera- 
tion in Switzerland, and in each normal school 
there is a school garden maintained. In Belgium 
the school law requires of every school a garden 
containing at least a quarter of an acre. These 
gardens are supported by the government. Every, 
school in Sweden has ‘a_garden and in France every 
school supported in any way by the state must 
have a garden. This seems to explain why so many 
foreigners, when they come to America, make such 
thrifty farmers and often surpass the American 
farmer. 

Henry S. Clapp, Agassiz school, Boston, in 1899 
started the first school garden in America. The 
first were flower gardens, but in 1890 vegetables 
were added. As an example of what can be done, 
last year one boy provided a family of five with 
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vegetables all summer besides selling over $5 worth 
to the neighbors. While it is true that the produce 
has a good market value, yet the effect on each 
child in physical, mental, and moral development 
is so great that it is educational. Everywhere, and 
especially in the city, school gardens are a great 
educational force. The children grow rich men- 
tally, physically, and morally by working among 
plants and flowers. In the school garden the rela- 
tion between the child and the teacher is more 
natural than in the schoolroom. They both stand 
on a common ground of investigation, interest, and 
admiration. 

The school garden should be correlated with 
every subject in the school curriculum. It will fur- 
nish_a great part of the work to be done in nature 
study. 

The garden furnishes by far the best means for 
the cultivation of the powers of observation. 
Every day children wifl look to see what changes 
have taken place in their plants and flowers. Thus 
they become familiar with the various stages of 
growth in plant life. They will observe when the 
beneficial insects come and when the injurious ones 
are found, and learn how to deal with them. This 
will interest the child in the most modern methods 
of getting rid of the harmful insects and the best 
way to attract the helpful ones. The enemies of 
the insects, the birds and toads, would soon find 
friends in the children, being co-workers with them. 

Many specimens can be used for work in draw- 
ing and painting. Pupils find excellent forms to 
draw, colors to imitate, habits to describe, and 
motives to use in decorative design. Most excel- 
lent arithmetic lessons can be taught by having the 
children lay out the school garden and the in- 
dividual farms. 

The child will learn to report his observations in 
a simple, clear manner, and no better language 
work can he found. 

How cuitivation will increase the vigor of plants 
and make them blossom and fruit more freely can 
be illustrated very fully in the school garden. Chil- 
dren learn that they can be instrumental in start- 
ing the wonderful development of plants. They 
learn how nature provides fruit, and how the deli- 
cate organs are protected. Lessons on human 
economy can be taught from vegetable economy. 

It is believed the school should be felt as an in- 
fluence for good, in every part of the community, 
through what the children can do, and that they 
should be early partakers in that civic pride which 
secks to make their neighborhood more healthful 
and beautiful. To this end the patrons should co- 
operate with the teacher to undertake to care for a 
small area at home which can be devoted to flowers 
and vegetables, vines and trees. 

Real enjoyment comes to the child through in- 
timate acouaintance with natural objects which 
« touch his life. From school gardens children gain 
in power of initiative, and a more abiding interest 
is manifested in all nature forms. 

In this work, as in teaching, no direct method 
can he followed by all; each teacher will put his 
own individuality into the work. The following 
general suggestions can be carried out by all. The 
land is usually laid out in plats varying in size de- 
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pending upon the size of the lot, number of chil- 
dren, and other conditions. Each child is assigned 
to a plat and here, under the supervision of the 
teacher, the soil is prepared, seed sown, and after 
the little plants have made their way through the 
ground the children then work and care for them 
until they are ready to be gathered, and then the 
joy of the child is complete, for each can display 
his harvest and say with pride, “I have raised this 
and it is mine.” 

Those who have always enjoyed the open air 
can little imagine how much pleasure there is in 
this for the boys and girls of the city who have 
always had crowded streets for playgrounds. 

If you should wish your garden to be a success, 
follow nature. This is the rule upon which success 
depends. If it is natural for some plants to grow 
in a shady place, be sure they are placed there, and 
those that grow in sun best should be placed where 
they will receive the most sun. 

The teacher should remember that the garden 
belongs to the children. Suggest to them but do 
not command. Let them feel free to do just as they 
like since it is their own property. It will please 
them beyond description to raise and harvest and 
market some vegetables. Nothing can develop 
individual ownership more than this kind of work. 
The feeling of ownership is fostered among the 
children by the care of the garden and the respon- 
sibility given them. 

School gardens will give new life to the rural 
schools and more interest to the patrons because 
their problems will be discussed and solved: It will 
bring the patrons, teachers, and children in closer 
touch because they are all thinking along the same 
line and have the same end in view. 

A few directions to assist the growth of plants 
will perhaps be of service to the teacher. Use 
every precaution to conserve the moisture. This 
can be done in different ways. First, by cultivat- 
ing often and not very deep. Second, by not allow- 
ing the weeds and grass to grow and use the mois- 
ture that the other plants need. Third, by properly 
thinning out the plants, thus increasing the mois- 
ture for each remaining plant. Fourth, if artificial 
means is used for watering, do it thoroughly and 
regularly. Many pests often hinder the growth of 
plants, and the children should keep a sharp look- 
out for insect marauders. They should examine 
the leaves and stalks for larva and eggs. Encour- 
age birds and toads to come and make their home 
in the garden; this can be done by planting shrub- 
bery, by providing nesting places and materials for 
the making of nests, by providing food and water 
for the birds. The birds and toads will be worth 
more than powders to kill the insects. 

The following plants can and should be raised 
in the school garden :— 

First. Vegetables: Potatoes, onions, sweet corn, 
pop corn, cabbage, tomatoes, beans, cucumbers, 
lettuce, radishes, turnips, squash, peas, beets, pars- 
nips, carrots, and melons. 

Second. Flowers: Asters, cornflower, _lil'es, 
hollyhock, sweet peas, nasturtiums, poppy, ver- 
benas, morning glory, wild cucumber, scarlet run- 
ner, and four o’clocks.—Mt. Pleasant Bulletin: 
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THE ENGLISH LAKE REGION AND ITS POETS —(m,) 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


JOHN WILSON—“CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 
Born at Paisley, Scotland, May 18, 1785. 
Died at Edinburgh April 2, 1854. 

It is a “fine” morning somewhere in May of 
1788. A wee laddie is forging along “all by his 
lone,” a willow wand over one shoulder, and no 
covering on that mop of golden curls. Had any 
one meeting him said, “Are ye lost, dearie?” the 
reply would have been brief enough: “Na! I’m 
goin’ feeshin’.” There was a “wee burnie” not a 
mile from home, and there he proposed to have his 
first independent cast. 

After whipping the waters for some time comes 
a tug—a tug! The laddie pulls, too, in mingled 
joy and fear and lands a fish one-quarter ounce in 
weight, and at least two inches long! 

Off home he flies to tell every living creature 
within reach. He carries his prey about with him 
on a plate. He will not have his hands washed for 
dinner, for he exults in the scales still clinging to 
his little thumb. Thus we find the record in “Fytte 
First” of “Christopher in His Sporting Jacket.” 

We are also told that when somewhat older he 
rises with the dawn and steals out to draw a night 
lire from a distant Black Loch. A mist overtakes 
him on his way home with an eel as long as him- 
self hanging over one shoulder. 

The mist becomes a shower, the shower a storm, 
the storm a tempest with thunder -and lightning. 
To cap the climax he hears the roaring of a dreaded 
red bull and begins saying his prayers. But in an- 
other twinkling the storm scatters, the sun shines 
out, and a halloa oft-repeated breaks upon his de- 
lighted ear. 

It is Rab Roger and Leezy Muir from the Manse 
in hot search. He is seized upon, thumped by the 
ore and kissed by the -other, carried home and 
scolded a bit, then put to bed in the day-time after 
a hot drink,---a bun in each sticky fist. 

Certainly Christopher North began his sporting 
life early, and it was a passion which remained 
almost unbroken to the very end. 

John Wilson was a heroic figure even among the 
giants of his own great day. 

Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Charles 
Lamb were his contemporaries, and the country 
was still thrilling with the music of Robert Burns 
when he came upon the scene. 

It was the day of Byron and Shelley, Tom Moore 
and Thomas Campbell. It was a day when the air 
was charged with great doings and the beginnings 
of world-wide reforms. 

Yet even in this bright fellowship Wilson held 
his own both mentally and physically: of a most 
nimble wit and that subtle power of charm which 
no living creature could withstand. 

As the author of “The Isle of Palms,” “The City 
of Plague,” “Lays from Fairyland,” and “Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life,” he ranks high 
among the writers of his day. 

As the witty and brilliant “Christopher North” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine he is considered one of 


the most pungent and daring essayists of the 
period. As professor of moral philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh he influenced hundreds of 
young men in the formative period of their lives, 
and he was the idol of the common people wherever 
he went. 

John Wilson was one of ten children in a well- 
to-do Scottish home. Even in a crowd of particu- 
larly keen youngsters he was early considered a 
notable personage. 

A favorite occupation while in frocks was to 
preach for the edification of the servants and the 
rest of the nursery contingency. One of the dis- 
courses most frequently called for began thus: 
“Vhere was a feesh and it was a deil o’ a feesh, and 
it was ill to its young anes.” His biographer in 
mentioning this says, “In this illustration of life he 
displays both pathos and humor, drawing a con- 
trast between good and evil parents which excited 
sympathy and laughter.” 

“Wee Kit” was scarce more than a baby when 
he took up his residence for the purposes of educa- 
tion with the Rev. George M’Latchie at the 
Manse at Mearns—in an open country with lochs 
and streams and swelling moors. It was not long 
before the boy knew every inch of the neighbor- 
hood. No doubt that great bodily strength, over- 
flowing spirits, and keen love and observation of 
nature received their firm foundation in these years 
of freedom. 

The sudden death of his father when he was 
twelve revealed the strong power of affection which 
lay beneath his restlessness and high spirits. Dur- 
ing the service at the grave he suddenly swooned 
and lay unconscious for some time. 

During the years between 1797 and 1803 Wil- 
son studied at the University of Glasgow and had 
for a classmate and close friend Norman McLeod, 
who was destined to become one of the most noted 
and eloquent preachers in the Scottish church. 

In June, 1803, Wilson entered Magdalen Col- 
lege. Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, and there 
began his “Isle of Palms.” 

There still lingers on the banks of the Cherwell 
reports of his wondrous strength and skill as an 
athlete. He is said to have once leaped twenty- 
three feet on a dead level with a run and jump on 
a slightly inclined plane, perhaps an inch to a yard. 

In 1807 the long residence in the English lake 
country began. Wilson purchased a small estate 
called Elleray on Lake Windermere, and not far 
from the village of that name. It was 4a simple 
abode, scarce more than a cottage, and overhung 
by gigantic sycamores. Here for some years he 
lived a healthy, happy life, studying and compos- 
ing, attending to even the minutest detail in the 
care of his estate, visiting his literary neighbors in 
Grasmere and Keswick, roaming with rod or gun 
in hand, climbing the mountains, chatting with the 
shepherds on the moor, wrestling with the noted 
champions of the belt, welcome at every cottage 
fire, bringing sunshine with him wherever he went. 
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In 1811 he married Miss Jane Penny, and life 
became an idyl for the big-hearted man. In 1812 
his first book, “The Isle of Palms,” was published. 

In 1815 the peace of this life was broken by a 
tremendous shock. An uncle to whom the family 
fortune had long been entrusted acknowledged 
that it was ruined. Wilson at once left Elleray, 
and went to Edinburgh, where he was admitted to 
the bar. 

In October 17, 1817, Blackwood’s Magazine was 
established by a wealthy and eccentric man of that 
name, and Wilson became one of its principal con- 
tributors. Indeed, much of the success of this re- 
markable undertaking was due to his brilliant pen, 
always keen and witty, at times even caustic, but 
never by any chance dull. The leading topics of 
the day were discussed with both frankness and 
freedom, and the magazine soon became one of the 
most powerful instruments in the forming of public 
opinion. - 

In July 27, 1820, Wilson was elected to the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. In this exalted position he was none the less 
successful than in his other undertakings. His lec- 
tures were popular, for he made the most abstruse 
subject clear and fascinating. He spoke with dig- 
nified earnestness and power illumined by-flashes of 
wit, and tempered by an overflowing sympathy and 
tenderness of spirit. When one considers the 
formality in manner which marked his day Wil- 
son’s naturalness and freedom from conventional- 
ism are all the more striking. So as the “Pro- 
fessor” he was fully as popular as when wrestling 
with old Ritson at Wastdale or leading the regatta 
on Windermere. 

The new house which he had built at Elleray 
was let for some years, and the family during their 
summer residence occupied the little old cottage 
which had been the first and dearest home. There 
were times of straightened means and great pre- 
occupation, when he could not even see Elleray, 
but he loved it to the last moment of his life, when 
he died with that name and his loved wife’s on his 
lips. 

And always during his residence there was plenty 
going on to the delight of the countryside. In 
August of 1825 Sir Walter Scott visited Elleray, 
and there was a never-to-be-forgotten water festival 
in his and Canning’s honor. Every craft on 
Windermere was decorated and filled with gayly- 
dressed people, and to the sound of music and the 
booming of cannon the entire fleet, led by Com- 
modore Wilson, threaded its way among the ex- 
quisite islets, visiting all points of interest amid the 
cheers of the hundreds of spectators who-lined the 
shores. 

Wilson was a great lover of village festivals, and 
encouraged their revival among the people wher- 
ever possible. One could always hear the profes- 
sor’s great genial laugh as he towered head and 
shoulders above the throng on such occasions. 

Thomas De Quincey amusingly describes his first 
meeting with Wilson, one misty morning on White 
Moss common at Grasmere. Suddenly a bull ap- 
peared out of the thick veil chased by several 
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parties.on horseback who were prodding him with 
long sticks. 

“Turn him back, man! turn him back!” cried the_ 
foremost, he'll get into Cumberland!” De 
Quincey did “turn him back” with such success that 
the party soon disappeared in the direction whence 
they had come and as suddenly. 

To our modern ideas this seems a strange occu- 
pation for the future doctor of philosophy, but was 
a pastime among the sports of the day. Cock- 
fighting was even more popular, and the best 
“mains” in the neighborhood were at Bishop Wat- 
son’s at Calgarth hall. 

Wilson had his prize cocks and took the greatest 
care of them, naming each one and loving them 
almost as if they were children. In his letters dur- 
ing some temporary absence from home he in- 
quires, not only for them, but for the rest of the live 
stock, and with the greatest solicitude. 

Thomas De Quincey had cause to be grateful for 
this accidental encounter on White Moss, since it 
gained him a life-long friend. De Quincey came 
to call one wet night in Edinburgh, and remained 
a year most tenderly enshrined in the hospitality of 
this good man. 

Hartley Coleridge was also a much-cherished 
friend. Wilson’s daughter tells us of the delight 
her. father always took in his society, and the in- 
fluence which he always exerted so kindly yet 
firmiv over this lovable yet wayward son of genus. 

Wilson had a way of luring “Lile Hartley” to 
Elleray. when the time approached for his promised 
contribution to Blackwood’s. Here he kept him 
by the force of a playful authority, by great atten- 
tion and care, until the work was done. And if 
poor Hartley bolted soon after, led by that fatal 
appetite, he none the less appreciated and enjoyed 
that delightful companionship. The same charm- 
ing biographer speaks of him as “the gentle, 
humble, highly-gifted man who dreamed through 
a life of error, loving the good and hating the evil, 
yet unable to resist it. Everyone loved Hartley 
Coleridge; there was something in his appearance 
which evoked kindliness.” 

Wilson, if kindly, was often amusingly keen in 
his judgments. He speaks thus in a letter:— 

“Miss Edgeworth is at Abbotsford—a little, 
dark, bearded, sharp, withered, active, laughing, 
talking, impudent, fearless, out-spoken, honest, 
Whiggish, un-Christian, good-tempered, kindly, 
ultra Irish body. I like her one day and damn her 
to perdition the next. She is a very queer char- 
acter.” 

In 183% Wilson received a really fatal blow in 
the death of his dear wife. He struggled bravely 
against depression, and tried to go on with his 
usual duties and pursuits, but it was evident the 
wound was not to be healed. 

In 1840 he suffered a slight stroke of paralysis, 
and from that day his powers gradually waned. 

In 1851 the queen granted a pension of £300, 
which pleased him exceedingly. 

He resigned gradually his various duties, but 
that tall form of his with its flowing snowy locks 
was for some time a notable figure on Edinburgh 
streets. A time of invalidism followed. He who 
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used to rush over the moors laughing and shouting 
with joy from the mere rapture of being was forced 
to remain in one room, and the end came one 
spring day of mingled sun and shower, April 2, 
1854. 

As he had prayed, this good man breathed his 
last surrounded by those he loved. His name still 
lingers by Windermere waters, where the giant 
sycamores still guard the little home at Elleray. 


THE PARTING HOUR. 
When nature feels the solemn hour is come 
That parts the spirit from her mortal clay, 
May that hour find me in my weeping home 
*Mid the blest stillness of a Sabbath day; 
May none I deeply love be then away; 
For through my heart the husht, though sobbing 
breath 
‘ Of natural grief a holy calm will send, 
With sighs from earth will heavenly voices blend, 
Till, as on seraph fair I smile on death, 
Who comes in peace, like an expected friend. 
Dipt in celestial hues the wings of love 
Will o’er my soul a gracious shade extend; 
While as if air were sun, gleams from above 
The day with Goa, the Sabbath without end. 
—John Wilson. 


_SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND. 


[This will be followed by articles on “Salaries in Ger- 
many” and ‘‘Salaries in France.”’} 


BY WILL S, MONROE, 


English elementary education is in such a 
chaotic condition that it is ‘by no means easy to 
make exact statements concerning the remunera- 
tion of teachers. With the advent of the Glad- 
stone ministry of the Liberal government, and the 
new educational act of 1870, an earnest effort was 
made to establish a national system of public ele- 
mentary schools entirely under the control of the 
state. The board schools—so-named because they 
were under the control of elective local boards of 
education, and not under the control of denomina- 
tional and voluntary societies—had advanced 
greatly in efficiency and public esteem when the 
Conservative party recently came into power; but 
the renewed efforts of the church of England and 
other sectarian bodies to regain control of ele- 
mentary education has postponed for the present 
at least all hope of an efficient and co-ordinate sys- 
tem of national elementary education in England. 

The entire lack of symmetry in the English ele- 
mentary schools is painfully apparent in the effi- 
ciency and compensation of her teachers. A well- 
_ trained force of state teachers, representing a defin- 
ite preparation and receiving a relatively definite 
compensation, is not to be found in England. 
Some of the teachers in the board schools have 
been excellently trained and represent the attain- 
ments and character of their colleagues in France 
and Germany; but many more, particularly those 
in the denominational and voluntary schools, haved 
“no_academic or professional qualification whatso- 
ever,” to quote from an English writer. Not only 
is England burdened with a riff-raff of “additional 
teachers,” whose sole qualification is the fact that 
they have reached the age of eighteen, but she has 
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been weighted down since the days of Bell and 
Lancaster with an inefficient system of pupil- 
teachers (apprentices from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age), so that anything like a definite stand- 
ard of qualification for admission to the teaching 
ranks has heen simply out of the question. The 
board schools rendered splendid service in Eng- 
land in reducing the number of “no-qualification” 
teachers (article 68) and of pupil-teachers. The de- 
nominational schools, however, have lagged far 
behind in this worthy movement and have in ‘con- 
sequence-—to quote again from an English writer— 
been “the dumping ground of aspiring incom- 
petence.” 

secause of the marked diversity of:standards in 
the qualifications of teachers in public and denom- 
inational schools, one should expect to find corre- 
sponding divergence in the salaries paid. The 
average salaries paid duly certificated English 
teachers (not including the pupil-teachers and the 
“additional” teachers) is as follows:— 


Class of School. 


Men 
Wesleyan (Methodist) schools....... 479. 320 
Church of England schools.......... 287 


The average salaries of principals of schools in 
England are as follows :— 


Class of school. 


Men Women 

Board (state) schools......... 255 $594 
Wesleyan (Methodist) schools..... + 460 
Roman Catholie schools............ 366 


There is a pension system in England for ele- 
mentary teachers; but unlike the pension systems 
oi France and Germany, the teachers themselves 
are forced to contribute to the fund. The pension 
act which came into force 1899 provides that every 
teacher certificated after that date, and any teacher 
certificated before that date who may.wish to do so, 
will contribute an annual sum of $15 for men and 
$10 for women for every year of service. The state 
adds to this a sum of $2.24 per vear; and at the 
time of retirement (sixty-five years) each teacher is 
entitled to such an annuity as these sums would 
purchase. The pensions of the men at the time of 
retirement will amount to about $311 a year, and 
of the women to about $204 a year. There is an 
allowance for teachers under the age of sixty-five 
who have been incapacitated by physical or mental 
disability after ten years of service. This is not, I 
believe, a fixed sum, but varies with the number of 
teachers superannuated any given year. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM C. Bates, Cambridge> The 
kind of training into which I would like to put what 
power there is in my life makes of us all just one family. 
The end of the school years has come—the last session 
is over—the children have all gone—the teacher of a 
fifth-grade stands there lcoking at the empty seats and 
at the vacant desks. She thinks of one little fellow 
whom she will probably never see again. He has been 
something of a rogue, and has made many demands upon 
her strength and upon her patience, and now she is for- 
ever rid of him. Is she glad? No. She hag put her life 
into his life and she cannot let him go. 
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A DISTRICT COMMENCEMENT. 


BY MRS. JENNIE F. PORTER. 


It was in early September, and we were all in the 
sitting-room, seated around the centre table, doing 
various things. John was reading, and I knew by 
the queer little pucker in his forehead, that he was 
also thinking, and that his thoughts were disagree- 
able ones. “It is all tomfoolery,” he burst out at 
length, throwing the paper he had been reading 
clear across the table on to the window seat beyond. 
“All tomfoolery, every bit of it.” The little teacher 
gave him one quick, amused glance, and then went 
on correcting the pile of exercise books. I laid 
down my knitting and prepared for battle. 

“John Smith,” I said indignantly, “you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, setting such an examiple 
as that before little daughter. Don’t you know 
that is the Educational Weekly that you are throw- 
ing around like that? And little daughter just be- 
ginning to form her first impressions of school 
life, too,”’ I added rebukingly. 

John reached over to where little daughter was 
busily cutting out pictures, and patted her curly 
head. “Poor little victim,’ he said musingly, and 
then, to me: “Those articles about the ‘progress 
and growing efficiency’ of the district schools 
always get on to my nerves. Progress and growing 
efficiency indeed! The writer of those articles cer- 
tainly did not have our school in mind when he 
wrote them.” 

“Why you know, John,” I began in a concilia- 
tory manner, “you know we always have nine 
months of school every single year, and,’—but 
Jchn cut me short; he always cuts me short when 
we talk about school matters, it is a disagreeable 
way he has. 

“Nine months of fiddle sticks,’ he said con- 
temptuously. ‘You mean the schoolhouse is open 
for nine months every year. We never hada 
school ; at least not one of those ‘progressive, effi- 
cient’ ones we read about,” he added sarcastically. 

“But you know, John, we always hire first grade 
certificate teachers, and they write such beautiful 
applications.” 

“Yes,” John replied, “and the certificate and the 
application are just about all you get.” 

“Why, John Smith!” I cried in amazement, 
“wasn’t our very last teacher a University gradu- 
ate?” 

“He was,” said John, “and he did not know 
enough to come in out of the rain.” 

“He could read Greek beautifully,” I murmured. 

“So he could,” said John, “but he couldn’t read 
English.” 

“And I am sure,” I went on without heeding the 
interruption, “I am sure that no one could beat 
him in geometry and trigonometry.” 

“Perhaps not,” said John, “but he did not know 
the first rudiments of arithmetic.” 

“Well,” I asked in desperation, “What do you 
expect?” , 

“IT expect,” said John, and as he spoke, the 
pucker in his forehead tied itself into a regular 
knot, “I expect a district school teacher to have 
ordinary common sense, and I expect her efforts in 
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the pedagogical line to extend a trifle farther than 
locking and unlocking the schoolhouse door. I ex- 
pect, ’—and here John thumped the table so hard 
that the pile of exercise books at which the little 
teacher had been working toppled over and fell to 
the fioor,—- “I expect what we never have had, and 
probably never will have in this district, a teacher 
with brains and ambition enough to teach.” 

The little teacher was brand new; she had ar- 
rived only the day before, and John had forgotten 
her presence. I gave him a nudge, and he came to 
with a start. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, turning to the 
bright-faced girl who had paused in her labor, and 
sat listening, with a queer little smile on her face. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” she answered brightly. “TI 
don’t feel responsible for any of your woes, or at 
least not yet.” And then addressing me, “How 
many pupils in your district have finished the 
course of study, and received the district school 
diploma?” she asked. 

“Qne,”’ I answered promptly. 

“And he was a prodigy, I assure you,” said John. 
“He began school at seven years, and finished when 
he was nineteen.” 


“Well, any way, he finished,” I said triumph- 
antly. 

“T never expect to see his like again,” John be- 
gan mockingly, and then stopped short, for the 
little teacher had gathered up her exercise books 
and stood before him. 

“T have both brains and ambition,” she said 
quietly, and then including me in her glance, “I in- 
vite you to be present at the graduation exercises 
of my ‘A’ class next June.” 

“She will do it,” I said as the door closed after 
her. 

“T have my doubts,” said John. 

T recall with pure delight the tact and skill with 
which the little teacher taught our school that 
year. Her enthusiasm was boundless,. and her 
pupils became alert, ambitious, and studious. 

“They are really bright children,” she told us, at 
the close of the first week; “but they are sluggish 
because they have no aim or purpose. They go to 
school through habit, and study in an aimless, life- 
less fashion, without a thought of the object to be 
attained. When I can succeed in making them 
understand that the work of each year of their 
school life is outlined in a course of study prepared 
expressly for them, and that they must do that 
work thoroughly or fall behind their grade, and 
when I can make them realize that the work of 
each vear well done will mean promotion, and that 
these promotions will eventually make up a tri- 
umphant whole that will mean a finish of the dis- 
trict school, and a diploma enabling them to enter 
high school, then and not until then will they do 
intelligent work; for they will realize the end in 
view and work hard to attain it. 

“The great trouble with your school has been 
that teacher has succeeded teacher, each taking up 
the work at random, and without a thought of any- 
thing definite to be accomplished; in a given time. 
The stimulus of the work of the city grades—so 
much to be accomplished in so long—must be in- 
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fused into the district work to make it successful.” 

“That means a better system of inspection,” said 
John. 

“It certainly does,” replied the little teacher; 
“for the hour visit of a county superintendent once 
each term, or perhaps once each year, does not do 
much toward making a district teacher feel his re- 
sponsibility, and the supervision that the average 
school board is competent of giving to the school 
under its control does not amount to much. It is 
this lack of frequent, intelligent inspection that 
makes so many district schools such pathetic 
failures. There is my A class,” she continued re- 
gretfully, “all of them over sixteen years old, and 
two of them eighteen, and not one of those seven 
pupils that could not have easily finished the work 
of the district school last year, if they had had in- 
telligent guiding.” 

“The university man was busy with his Greek,” 
groaned John. The little teacher smiled, and went 
on: “That A class, and, in fact, the entire school, 
seems to have plunged haphazard into text-books 
without one notion of grade or outline.” 

And so the nine months of school went by, the 
little teacher hopeful, brave, and untiring in her 
efforts to bring “order out of chaos,” until one 
afternoon in June she told us joyfully that the 
county superintendent had consented to come up 
and conduct the examination for diplomas of her 
A class, and to remain for the graduation exercises 
on Friday evening. 

The superintendent came on Wednesday, and 
while he gave his time and attention to the exam- 
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inations of the A class all during Thursday ‘and 
Friday, the teacher went busily on with her clos- 
ing work for the other pupils; and finally came to 
the supper table on Friday with eyes like stars, and 
cheeks the color of carmine, and told us in joyous 
accents that the members of her A class had not 
only passed the examination successfully, but with 
highest honors. There only remained the gradu- 
ation exercises of the evening, the first our district 
had ever known, 

The schoolhouse liad been transformed into a 
flowery bower by the willing hands of parents and 
friends. The ehildren sang as though they could 
never voice the joy and pride that filled their hearts; 
the victorious members of the graduating class 
read their essays, or gave their orations, in vibrant 
tones of exultation, and at the close, when the 
teacher arose to award the diplomas, the assembled 
audience broke out into round after round of ap- 
plause. As the last hand clap died away, the little 
teacher tried to thank her pupils for their industry 
and their devotion all through the year; but her 
voice broke in sobs, and the county superintendent 
came to the rescue, and in a neat little speech dis- 
missed meeting. 

“A beautiful commencement,” I said as John and 
I walked home that starry June night. 

“Ave,” John replied. “A commencement in 
verity. They will never return to old ways; the 
little teacher has made that impossible.” And then, 
before I could speak, “I didn’t think she would 
do it.” 


“T knew she would,” I replied. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.— (XI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


WARSAW; ODESSA. 


Making every allowance for possible exaggera- 
tions in the news despatches of the past few weeks, 
yet the tidings of insurrection in Russia have been 
awful to contemplate. No place in Europe has ex- 
perienced more of bloodshed and pillage in the 
course of centuries than Warsaw. The hatreds of 
men seem to have clashed more fiercely and more 
frequently in and about the Polish capital than any- 
where else. The city by the Vistula has been cap- 
tured and sacked by Swede, Prussian, Austrian, 
and Russian in turn. The Turk attempted to cap- 
ture it, but was foiled. The beautiful church of the 
Capuchins was built to commemorate that Moslem 
defeat. 

Russia subjected Poland in 1813, and has held 
it in hated thraldom ever since, despite some 
desperate efforts to recover Polish liberty. The 
hand of the oppressor has been heavy upon War- 
saw, and late news only makes more clear the 
severity of the policy that Russia persistently fol- 
lows. In other days there were executions, banish- 
ment to Siberia, confiscations, and pillage. To-day 
thousands are shot down in her avenues and 
squares by a soldiery that is everywhere and always 
in evidence, and that knows nothing of mercy 
towards the enthralled populace. 


Warsaw is a grand old city of 600,000 people, on 
the left bank of the Vistula, which is navigable to 
the Baltic. The region about it is very fertile, and 
a little distance away are valuable coal and iron 
mines. Six great trunk lines of railway bring the 
city into easy communication with Russian, Aus- 
trian, and German centres. Altogether it is one of 
the most pleasant and most animated. cities in 
eastern Europe. 

't is a great manufacturing centre, its artisans 
being noted for their skill, and also for their high 
spirit. ‘They are easily led into insurrection, more 
easily than the nobility. The artisan class is most 
hated and most feared by the military authorities. 
It has an extensive trade in plated silver ware, 
machinery, chemicals, woolen cloths, pianos, and 
carriages. One-third of the population is of Jews, 
but they are skilled workmen and good merchants. 

A fine feature of the city is its palaces, of which 


there are nearly 200. Many of these are filled with 


art treasures, though not a few have been rifled to 
fill the art galleries of St. Petersburg. The library 
of the great University shared a similar fate, large 
sections of it having been taken to the capital. 
Yet at present the university has a library of over 
300,000 volumes, one of the finest in Europe. 
The people are fond of music, and haye an ex- 


. 
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cellent Conservatory. They are also a pleasure- 
loving folk, and their places of amusement are 
most attractive. The promenades and public 
squares are beautiful; and the theatre in the 
Lazienki gardens is one of the finest in the world. 
There are also many scientific societies with excel- 
lent buildings, and many of the city’s scientists 
have attained universal distinction. A splendid 
statue of Copernicus by Thorwaldsen is one of the 
adornments of the leading square. 

An important place is assigned to education. 
There are several gymnasia—or high schools—of 
great merit. The University has seventy-five pro- 
fessors, and more than 1,000 students. It is a 
mortification to the Poles, however, that the teach- 
ing staff is almost entirely Russian, and that Rus- 
sian has been made the language of the schools 
and courts. What Warsaw might be were it under 
a Polish administration can only be imagined. But 
despite the brutal rule that aims to crush out every- 
thing like national autonomy and aspiration, War- 
saw continues to grow both in numbers, in com- 
mercial importance, and wealth. 

Odessa has recently come prominently into the 
world’s sight because of the revolutionary out- 
break of its citizens, and of some of the naval ves- 
sels of the Black Sea fleet. In the streets the peo- 
ple have been shot down promiscuously by the sol- 
diers, some thousands—it is reported—having been 
massacred. But the mutinous crews maintained 
their position for a time, other vessels of the fleet— 
for some reason unknown—seeming reluctant to 
attack the mutineers. 

Odessa is one of the most important sea-ports of 
Russia, on the northwest angle of the Black Sea, 
and with a population of 400,000. It is built along 


‘the shore of a charming bay fourteen square miles 


in area, and between the rivers Dnieper and 
Dniester. It is the natural port for Bessarabia and 
Kherson provinces and is the largest grain mart in 
Russia. 

Back of Odessa, and stretching for hundreds of 
miles, is a vast plain, very fertile, as it is made up 
of alluvial land from the overflow of the great 
rivers. It is especially adapted for wheat culture, 
and Odessa is the natural depot for the crop. Im- 
mense granaries border the water front, and 
numerous steam flour mills make it the Russian 
Minneapolis. Vessels from foreign ports cluster 
there to load wheat and flour. There are regular 
steamship lines to all Black Sea ports, to.Mediter- 
ranean ports, to London, to China, India, and 
Viadivostck. Numbers of foreign merchants are 
found there, giving the city a certain cosmopolitan 
air. 

The general aspect of the place is that of a 
wealthy European city. The broad streets and 
ample squares are bordered with splendid build- 
ings, nearly all in Italian style. Yet close beside 
some magnificent dwelling will be one of the poor- 
est tenements, which seriously mars the street view. 
On the streets, and on the spacious boulevard 
along the bay front, the handsome equipages of the 
wealthy and the wretched carts.of the peasants 
mingle in endless confusion. Millionaires and 


paupers are fellow-citizens. It is said that 30,000 
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people do not know where the next meal will come” 
from. 
There is a large Jewish element in the city, and 
many of this class are the most successful grain 
merchants and shopkeepers. But for some reason 
they are not in favor with those of other races, 
either the residents or visitors. Especially do they 
and the Greeks collide sharply and frequently. As 
in so many other European cities race hatreds are 
peculiarly bitter. And in such circumstances a 


tiny spark of prejudice starts a perfect blaze of con- 
tention. 


STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
INDIAN TERRITORY AND OKLAHOMA. 

As a permanent home for the Indian tribes, a section 
of the Louisiana Purchase was set apart during the ad- 
ministration of President Jackson, and was duly ccn- 
stituted a territory on June 30, 1834. 

The promise was sacredly made to the tribes that it 


should be theirs “as long as grass should grow, or water 
run.” 


For more than half a century that pledge was kept, 
and the covetous white race was excluded from the 
Indian preserves, at times by military force. 

But the pressure became too strong, and in 1889, the 
larger half of the original territory was opened to white 
settlement, and was given the name of Oklahoma—ths 
Indian word for “Beautiful Land.” The section retained 
for the tribes kept the old name of “Indian Territ-ry.” 

indian Territory proper has an area of 31,400 squarsa 
miles, or a little over 20,000,000 acres. 

It is a succession of fertile, rolling, well-watered 
prairies, with considerab'e timber stretches, and rich 
bottom lands. The land will produce a bale and a half 
of cotton, seventy bushels of corn, sixy of oats, and 
forty-five of wheat per acre. 

It is abundantly watered by the Arkansas, Cimarron, 
and Canadian rivers, and their tributaries. The Red 
river is its southern boundary line, The rain fall is 
ample for its agricultural needs. 

It has 45,500 farms, which, with their buildings, are 
worth $47,900,000. 

There are 1,500,000 cattle, 650,000 hogs, and 275,000 
horses and mules, that are valued at $41,000,000. 

The crops reported in the last census year were, corn, 
30,000,000 bushels; 2,250,000 of wheat; 4,500,000 cf oa‘s; 
500.000 tons of hay; and 155,000 bales of cotton. It has 
more than a million fruit trees. 

There are inexhaustible beds of bituminous ccal in 
and about Alderson, of which 2,000,000 tons are mined 
each year. 

It is well served by railroads—the St. Louis and San 
Francisco; the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas; the Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma, and Gulf; and the Missouri Pavcific. 
There were 1,500 miles of railway in 1900, and 511 mi'es 
of new road were built in 1902. 

The population—according to the last census—was 
392,000, an increase of 117 per cent. in ten years. 

Some tribes are highly civilized, such as the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles. They 
wear citizens’ dress, and use the Saxon speech. They 
have fine schools,—common, high, and manual-training. 

There are sixty-nine national banks, and twenty 
private banks, with total deposits of $6,500,000. 

There are no large cities, but a dozen respectable 
towns, such as Vinita, Tahlequah, Eufaula, McAlester, 
Muskogee, Coalgate, Ardmore, Wagoner, Checotah, and 
others. 


It -is one of the most fertile sections in the country, 
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and from all appearances is destined to be united with 
Oklahoma in the formation of a new state. Such an 
agitation has been made in Congress for several years 
past, and will—without doubt—ultimately prevail. 

Oklahoma was visited by Penalosa—a Spaniard—in 
1662. He wrote of it as more fertile than anything he 
had seen in South America or Europe. 

Organized as a territory March 2, 1890. 

Area 39,030 square miles; 25,000,000 acres. ; 

Soil ot inexhaustible fertility. Great prairie stretches. 
Chataqua range of hills runs through the central por- 
tion; and in the south the picturesque Wichita moun- 
tains. 

Cotton yield per acre in excess of that of any other 
state or territory. 

The three C’s—-Corn, Cotton, Cattle. 

Farm lands in 1900, 16,000,000 acres. 
acres; wheat, 1,280,000; cotton 241,000. . 

Prolific fruit belt. Apples, cherries, and peaches. 
Over five million peach trees. 

Peaches exported in 1900, 500,000 bushels. Also 400 
earloads of melons, some ninety pounds in weight. 

Dairy cows, 166,000. Other cattle, 1,550,000. Horses, 
300,000. Swine, 585,000. Western third of territory 
given up to stock raising. 


Corn 1,320,000 
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Manufactured products worth over $7,000,000. Flour 
milling the chief industry; cotton ginning the next. 

Population increased from 62,000 in 1890 to 400,000 in 
1900—-an increase of over 500 per cent. in ten years. 

Progressive business centres, with every appliance of 
modern civilization—Guthrie, Oklahoma City, Perry, 
Kingfisher, Stillwater, El Reno, Chandler, Newkirk, 
Weatherford. 

National banks (1902) sixty-seven; Territorial banks, 
152; with total deposits of $17,000,000. Tax valuation for 
1905 is $92,765,000. 

First public structure in almost every iio a 
schoolhouse, 

School enrollment, 100,000 pupils, 2,340 teachers. 

State University at Norman. Agricultural and me- 
chanical college at Stillwater. Normal schools at 
mond and Alva. Langston University for colored race. 
Chilocco school for Indians. 

Railroads—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, and 
Rock Isiand and Pacific, bringing the farms and urban 
centres into closest touch with great cities north, south, 
and west. 

The scene of the most magical transformation in all 
the history of American settlement. 


PHYSIOLOGY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.+{(V.) 


[Prepared by a Committee of Twelve, J.A. Pitman, Chairman.]} 


FOR THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 


The committee recommends :— 

I. That each child shall be furnished with a 
suitable text-book and shall be encouraged to use 
supplementary books on the subject. 

II. That much incidental instruction shall be 
given during the earlier years of the course. 


PURPOSES OF THE INSTRUCTION, 


1. The same as those expressed in connection 
with the course for the primary grades. | 
2. To furnish the child with a body of facts 
which will make him intelligent regarding the 
proper care of his body. 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The suggestions given in connection with 
the outline for the primary grades should be care- 
fully considered. 

2. All of the work should be made as concrete 
and practical as possible. 

FOR THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. 


Skin, Nails, and Hair.— 

Simple description. 

Protection and care,—clothing, bathing. 

Common injuries and their treatment,—burns, 
bruises, frostbites. 

Sense Organs: Parts, Use and Care.— 

Eye. 

Ear. 

Skin,—touch, temperature. 

Mouth,—taste. 

Emphasize the delicacy of these organs and the 
danger of impairing the senses. Effect of alcohol 
and tobacco, especially upon the sight and taste. 
Muscles, Bones, and Joints.— 

Simple description. 


Use and relation to each other. 

Care, effects of exercise. 

Iniuries dislocations, fractures. 

Effect of alcoholic drinks and tobacco to impair 
control, lessen precision and endurance. 

Nerves, Brain, and Spinal Cord.— 

Simple description. 

Brain as receiver and sender of messages. Pain 
as a danger signal. Brain as the organ of thought ; ; 
how strengthened, how rested. 

Danger of injury to spinal cord. 

Effect of alcoholic drinks, narcotics, and tobacco, 
especially cigarettes, on nerves and brain; loss of 
will control. Effect on ability to study. 

Relation of power to think quickly and clearly, 
and to decide and act promptly, on success in life. 
Food.— 

Needed to promote growth, 
strength. 

The ordinary foods,—their particular and rela- 
tive value. 

Value of a mixed diet. 

Improper foods and drinks. 

Alcoholic drinks—their origin as products of 
fermentation, nature, and dangers. 

Self-control in eating and drinking. 

Digestive Tract.— - 

Mouth; teeth,—use and care, 

Use of saliva, partial digestion. 

Stomach,—description, partial digestion, and ab- 
sorption into blood. 

Intestines,—small, partial digestion, and absorp- 
tion; large, absorption, waste reservoir. 

Rectum ,—waste ejection. 

Effect of worry, haste, fatigue upon igs. 

Effects of alcoholic drinks and tobacco upon the | 


(Continued on page 226.) 


repair, heat, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

This is the time of year when men and women 
who have been registered in teachers’ agencies 
begin to enter complaints that they have not had a 
square deal. It is a good time for a plain-talk. 
You registered with a first-class agency in April, 
and paid $2, $3, or $5 as the case may be. The 
agency did not guarantee you a position, but you 
seem to think it did. You told the agency just 
what you wish, and agreed that if it gets you what 
you wish you will pay, say, 5 per cent. on the first 
year’s salary. On a $3,000 position that means 
$150. If they could guarantee you a position they 
would take the $150 when you register, but they 
could not. All that you paid was your share of a 
small part of the postage and clerical service. 
You have not paid one penny for the position you 
hope to get, nor for any guarantee of a position. 
They do a good business. You know that, and you 
hope they will do something for you. You invest 
a mere trifle on that hope. They hope to use you 
in filling some place. They would not bother with 
you for the trifling registration fee. They desire 
you to enlarge their assortment. They have no 
sense of responsibility for placing you. 

The business of the agency is the fitting of men 
to places, not the fitting of places to men. A good 
agency manager is one who rarely lets a place slip 
through his fingers unfilled, he would be a chump 
who should aspire to having no man slip through 
his fingers unplaced. A good agency manager had 
on his hands twenty positions in one week, and he 
fitted men and women to eleven of them. That was 
a remarkable success. But he had 1,700 registered 
teachers to select from. That week there were 
1,689 teachers left over for next week’s efforts. 
Suppose each of this large number heard that 
eleven had been placed. Some of them would 
complain of being slighted. Suppose any season 


every teacher was placed! The thing is inconceiy- 
able. If an agency should come within 300 of 
giving every teacher a place it would have to close 
up business. 

You think you are forgotten? No, never, the 
list is looked over every day, sometimes several 
time a day, and you are weighed up each time, 
The agency would like to recommend you, but a 
habit of naming a candidate who does not fit leads 
to the turning down of every one they nominate 
thereafter. 

The manager of one of the largest and best 
agencies had three personal friends that he desired 
to place. He would have been willing to forego 
the commission, would even have been willing to 
pay something to place one of the three. He wrote 
hundreds of personal letters, called upon scores of 
men in an effort to place these three men. They 
were on his heart for six months, but to no avail. 
In the meantime he had placed one hundred and 
more for whom he did not care a fig. September 
came and he fairly dreaded to open his mail, or to 
hear a footstep, lest one of these men appeal piti- 
fully. 

There are radical differences in agencies, but 
every one of which I know gives - its registered 
members all that is paid for, and some of them give 
many a heartache that is not paid for. 


MRS. MABEL PECK PRESTON. 


Mrs. Preston says some startling things about 
women teachers. As Mabel Peck she was in the 
Chicago public library for two years, in the treas- 
ury department at Washington for one year, was 
on a metropolitan daily fora year, and was a 
teacher in the Raymond school, Chicago, four years 
before she married. Evidently she likes lightning 
changes. Four radically different employments— 
occupation evidently with her—in eight years, and 
she stayed in the teacher’s occupation twice as long 
as in any other, four times as long as in two-thirds 
of the others, and it is the only occupation that she 
did not leave for some other. These facts need to 
be kept clearly in mind in reading what she says 
about this occupation :— 

“T first began to think strongly upon the subject 
outside of my own personal view when an ex- 
school teacher said to me one day that she felt as if 
the seven years she had taught were just seven 
years lost out of her life. ‘Do you feel that way, 
too?’ I said. I know it had been that way with me, 
but J hadn’t seen that others shared the conviction. 
Afterward I became convinced that it was practi- 
cally universal. 

“Now, if I had a daughter I should prefer that 
she should do anything in the world that she had 
the slightest inclination for rather than teach, if it 
was only to scrub. I don’t believe that there is one 
girl in a thousand who chooses the profession be- 
cause she has thought the matter out and decided 
that it is what she wants.” 

Doesn’t that sound a bit ridiculous for a woman 
to say who apparently liked it twice as well as 
library work, and four times as well as office life in 
Washington, or journalism? 
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DR. ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 

The death of Dr. Arnold Tompkins, of typhoid 
fever, at Menlo, Georgia, on August 14, as an- 
nounced last week, gave the profession as severe a 
shock as anything that has occurred in many a day. 
He was one of the best-known men in the profes- 
sion, one of the ablest writers on the philosophy 
of pedagogy, and one of the most fascinating edu- 
cational leaders on the platform. His was an 
eventful career. In the Indiana state normal at 
Terre Haute and at De Pauw University his pro- 
fessional life was most exciting; at the Illinois state 
university at Champaign and at the state normal 
school at Normal, he had quiet and prosperous but 
brief experiences. His last work was at the 
Chicago normal school, and it was a period of much 
excitement, which grew no less as the days went 
by. He will live in some eminently valuable pro- 
fessional hooks, and will be permanently identified 
with the history of the city normal. 


SUING FOR LIBEL. 

Dr , one of the ablest superintendents in 
Pennsylvania, has sued a newspaper for libel. With 
this individual case we have no concern, but we are 
moved to give a bit of advice on general principles. 
Don’t! We have known something of practically 
every teacher’s suit for libel in a third of a century, 
and we do not recall a case in which the teacher has 
gained by the suit. It is most unsatisfactory busi- 
ness anyway. During a trial 1,000 persons know 
of the matter to one who would have known of it 
otherwise. If one gets a verdict the amount is in- 
significant, and the public is always divided in its 
judgment. In one recent case of much notoriety a 
college professor sued for $10,000 and got a verdict 
of thirty cents, or something equivalent to that. 
In another an educator got a large verdict only to 
have it set aside and a new trial ordered in another 
county with slight hope of success. Secure a re- 
traction, as was done by the superintendent in 
question—and one can always secure that,—and 
leave it there. 


THE WOODBRIDGE INCIDENT. 

The body of A. A. Woodbridge, aged sixty-four, 
suicide, was washed ashore recently near the beau- 
tiful summer home of the famous Thomas W. 
Lawson, and after the body had lain unclaimed by 
relatives for several days, Mr. Lawson ordered that 
it be appropriately buried and a simple head-stone 
mark the place. 

To the older teachers of Massachusetts this is 
one of the saddest records of recent days. Twenty 
years ago Professor A. A. Woodbridge was promi- 
nent among us. He was superintendent of schools 
in Woburn and later in Chelsea. He was a man of 
exceptional ability, and might have honored the 
profession through life. Unfortunately, the salary 
of a school man did not appear to him adequate, 
and the public recognition was not sufficient. At 
about forty-five years of age he decided to leave 
the tame profession and be a figure in the broader 
sphere of business. I knew of him in at least three 
rather pretentious ventures, the chief of which was 
with Lawson, in one of his early business flights. 
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There was no lack of opportunity, but, in the 
language of the hour, he always “failed to make 
good,” and his life of late was one of abject poverty 
and worse. His wife died, and his daughter, mar- 
ried, was not circumstanced to aid him. Of course, 
Mr. Lawson threw him overboard long ago, and 
the remarkable success of Mr. Lawson embittered 
him. The life of Mr. Woodbridge for several 
years was, like his death, dismal,—a pitiable termin- 
ation of what ought to have been a useful life. 

THE JOURNAL FOR SEPTEMBER 14. 

The issue of September 14 will be suggestive of 
the plans and purposes of the year. We would like 
to put it in the hands of thousands of teachers who 
are not now subscribers. Will you send us the 
names of teachers who may be interested in our 
three-months’ twenty-five-cent offer when theysap- 
preciate it, as they will when they see that issue? 
You can write several addresses on a postal card. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Corporal punishment was restored in New York 
public schools by a decision of Judge Olmsted in 
the Children’s court. The lash may now be used 
by teachers without any interference on the part of 
parents whenever the court gives juvenile offenders 
into their custody. This decision was reached after 
examining two boys, Jacob Sarowitz, aged 11, and 
Harry Gordon, 10, the first for playing truant, the 
second on a charge of stealing a gold ring from his 
teacher. 
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THE BEST EVER. 

The congratulations on the N. E. A. issue of the 
Journal of Education have been the most numer- 
ous and the most emphatic in our experience, but 
perhaps the most gratifying to us was one from the 
principal of a Pennsylvania state normal school, in 
which he says:— 

“Your brevities on the N. E. A..in the Journal 
of July 13 are a remarkably fine string of heads— 
the finest I ever saw. They tell much, and help the 
imagination to add much more. Such writing is 
always interesting.” 

SENSATIONAL !! 

Who would have believed that a report 6f the 
United States commissioners of education could 
become a sensational document? Yet such is the 
fact. More than 1,000 copies of the report have 
been called for by persons with slight professional 
interest in education. And all because of an arti- 
cle on John D. Rockefeller. Yes, there is a two- 
page article in this report on the oil king. It is 
from the pen of General John Eaton, former com- 
missioner of education. There is a section of the 
report devoted to forty-two men who have been 
identified with or have promoted the cause of edu- 
cation, and John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Car- 
negie are classed with George Peabody, Peter 
Cooper, and Stephen Girard. It is well written, 
is intimate in its character, and eulogistic in its 
tone. 
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SENSE THAT REVEALS NONSENSE. 


The Wisconsin legislature has provided that the 
county superintendent of schools shall select the 
books for the school libraries of the county. Here- 
tofore they have been selected by the town clerk! 
The latter provision is eminently sane, but the town 
clerk scheme was ridiculous. 


PUSH THE TWENTY-FIVE-CENT OFFER. 
The success of the three-months’ offer of the 
Journal of Education for twenty-five cents is un- 
precedented. Tell others about it. Send us 
names to whom we can send the issue of Sep- 
tember 14, which is to be of exceptional interest. 
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VERTICAL WRITING ONCE MORE. 


There is nothing in the range of educational 
activity that annoys me so much as to be asked by 
some one in the heat of a campaign for adoption of 
writing books to state my views. This makes me 
appear to be taking part in a school book contest, 
which I would not do under any circumstances, 
simply because if I cared to do so I would be- 
come a publisher or agent and get the emoluments 
of it. No publisher or agent has ever asked me, 
but. the request always comes with honest intent 
from some teacher or superintendent who has 
strong convictions and is being overruled by ex- 
pert agents. The views of the Journal of Educa- 
tion have been vigorously expressed many times 
from an educational standpoint, and nothing has 
occurred to modify that opinion. 

Those who ask for our opinion in the heat of 
contest will receive a marked copy of this editorial, 


and they will please accept it in place of a personal 
letter. . - 


Dr. S. S. Hamil, lecturer and entertainer, tells an 
exceedingly good story of a large corporation that 
has upwards of 3,000 horses that are groomed to 
the limit, and are always in the height of condition, 
and one of the rules of the establishment is that any 
employee who strikes, swears at, or speaks irritat- 
ingly to a horse is summarily dismissed. Are 
horses of greater moment than a child? Is it worse 
to irritate a horse than a child? 


Arbor day is an important feature of the Ameri- 
can schools, and yet there are places in which its 
Observance in the ordinary sense is absurd. As the 
superintendent of Teller county, Colorado, said: 
“Teachers take pine trees from the hills where they 
grow beautifully and set them out where they die 
speedily.” 


One can but feel deeply the misfortunes of Pro- 
fessor Triggs. He is good, honest, and brilliant, 
noble-hearted, and intensely earnest, but he said 
things at the wrong time and in the wrong way, 
and they were maliciously reported, until “Triggs- 
ism” has come to stand for every kind of brilliant 
blundering of which men are capable. 


The Chicago board of education may as well 
make up its mind to raise the salary of the normal 


school principal to $10,000 and to call him presi. 
dent. Then they can find the man to make it the 
greatest public institution for the training of 
teachers in the world. 


Every teacher in the land should have a paper 
weight with illuminated letters, “Do as you would 
be done by if you were a pupil.” Every principal 
should recite this motto every time he comes into 
the presence of a teacher: “I’ll do as I would be 
done by if I were the teacher.” 


The MacMillan Company have brought into 
their educational department the books and the 
personnel of Richardson, Smith & Co. The 
union went into effect August 1. This is an im- 
portant combination of talent and energy. 


Hon. Joseph Finney, superintendent of public 
instruction in Australia, is spending several months 
in studying the schools and acquainting himself 
with the school men of the United States. 


Asbury Park attendance was 21,000, which was 
better than any one thought while there. This is 
nearly two-thirds as great as that at Boston. 


The best guide to New York—*A Day in New 
York”—and free to all, was issued by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company of pencil fame. 


One of the dominant sins of the age is to leave 
unused the opportunities we have while whining 
for those we cannot have. 


The return of politics into the school affairs of 
some smal! New England cities is a disgraceful fea- 
ture of the new year. 


In Colorado there is one public school of but 


one pupil, and the teacher gets $50 a month for 
teaching him. 


With a little effort any city teachers’ club could 


have hundreds of associate members with $2 to $5 
dues. 


If you are really larger than your place it will 
never hurt you to be kicked out of it by small men. 


Wanted! A rich man who will give money 
where it is needed rather than where it isn’t. 


Some pupils and teachers claim credit for virtue 
when they are merely stupid. 


Helping teachers is*a thousand times nobler 
than changing teachers. 


You never love one person or cause better by 
hating another. 


A teacher can be too critical as well as too care- 
less. 


Have at least one educational paper that is your 
own. 


Power without poise is like a cyclone or a flood. 
Internal warfares in the profession are vile. 
It has been a good summer school year, 


There are 100,000 new teachers this year. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The newspaper correspondents at Portsmouth 
have been in much the same position as the war 
correspondents who went to Manchuria, and were 
not allowed to’ get anywhere near the scene of 
operations. They have had to send voluminous 
despatches every day, yet the authentic information 
they were able to get has been small, and the offi- 
cial statements brief and unsatisfactory. Perhaps 
these disappointments have made them dejected, 
for most of them have been inclined to take a pes- 
simistic view of the outcome. But while they de- 
picted the envoys on the verge of rupture every 
day, these gentlemen kept steadily on with their 
work, and considering the difficulties in their way 
made astonishingly rapid progress. 

Monday found three of the twelve articles of 
the treaty of peace agreed upon. These articles 
concede the protectorate of Japan over Korea; 
provide for the evacuation of Manchuria by both 
armies; and give Manchuria back to China. On 
the next day, three more articles were taken up. 
By the fourth article, Russia releases to Japan her 
99-years’ lcase of the Liatong peninsula; and by the 
sixth, she hands over to Japan the cities of Port 
Arthur and Dalny, which she built at such heavy 
cost. The fifth article is that which relates to the 
cession of the Sakhalin islands, and after three 
hours of fruitless consideration a divergence of 
opinion was recorded, and the next article was 
taken up. The Japanese show their usual astute- 
ness in pressing the consideration of point by 
point; for the concessions made in these two days 
gave them all that they were crowded out of after 
the war with China and all that they insisted upon 
in the negotiations which preceded the present war. 
They left unconceded only the demands arising 
from the present war itself. 

Little difficulty was experienced by the envoys in 
agreeing on the questions of the Eastern and Man- 
churian railways. The latter remains in the posses- 
sion of the Russian government. The former, with 
certain conditions, goes to Japan. The concession 
of fishing rights to the Japanese on the Siberian 
littoral is no great matter, one way or the other. 
jut the really humiliating conditions for Russia 
are the remaining four, in the order named: the 
payment of an indemnity ; the cession of the Sakha- 
lin islands; the surrender of the ships interned in 
neutral ports; and the limitation on the naval 
strength of Russia in the Far East. These po‘nts 
constitute the substance of the whole controversy, 
and no adjustment is possible unless one party or 
the other recedes from the position now obstinately 
held. It is at St. Petersburg and at Tokio and not 
at Portsmouth that these questions must be settled. 

The Czar published his decree for the establi h- 
ment of a nationaJ assembly on August 19, a week 
later than was expected. The first convocation of 
the assembly js fixed for next January, The assem- 


bly will be a consultative and not a legislative body. 
Its decisions will not have binding force, except 
that the rejection of any legislative measure by a 
two-thirds majority of both houses will prevent it 
from becoming law. All questions relating to new 
laws or the repeal of old ones will be submitted to 
the assembly; also the budgets, and matters 
specially submitted by imperial decree. The as- 
sembly does not rest upon universal suffrage, but 
upon a suffrage limited by property qualifications, 
the peasantry having a voice through membership 
in communal organizations. The elections of 
members of the assembly will be effected by a pro- 
vincial electoral college, chosen, firstly, by the land 
owners ; secondly, by urban electors, and, thirdly, by 
delegates of the peasantry. There will be a good 
deal of curiosity to see how far this scheme meets 
the desires of the “intellectuals,” socialists, and 
other agitators for popular rights. Finland is for 
the present excluded from the scope of the reform. 


One of the conditions insisted on by the Swedish 
Riksdag as an essential preliminary to the dissolu- 
tion of the union with Norway was a referendum 
vote of the Norwegian people in favor of the step. 
The Norwegian government assented with alacrity, 
and the referendum was taken August 13. It came 
about as near unanimity as any expression of the 
popular will ever did in any country; for out of 
368,200 votes cast, only 184 were against the dis- 
solution. This vote practically closes the 
argument and ensures the dissolution of tha 
union. The reasons which impel the Nor- 
wegians to desire complete independence have 
not always been perfectly clear to outside ob- 
servers, and by some writers they have been repre- 
sented as comparatively trivial and susceptible of 
removal by discussion, But what a whole nation 
wants, as this referendum shows that the Nor- 
wegian nation wants independence, it will pretty 
surely have. Nothing but the details of the adjust- 
ment remain for consideration, and they will un- 
doubtedly be settled pacifically. 

The British government and the British press 
and people have been at great pains to emphasize 
the strength and cordiality of the entente with 
France. The visit of the French fleet to Ports- 
mouth was made the occasion for even more enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of welcome than were ac- 
corded to the British fleet at Brest a month earlier. 
The concluding festivity was of an unprecedented 
character. For the first trme in history the great 
Westminster hall was used for the entertainment of 
foreign naval officers by the British Parliament. 
One hundred and thirty French officers were pres- 
ent at this luncheon, and the Lord High Chancellor 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons, in 
their robes of state, presided at the tables, which 
ran the entire length of the great chamber. But 
while these warm relations exist between France 


(Continued on page 233,] 
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PHYSIOLOGY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—(V.) 


(Continued from page 221.) 


teeth, the saliva, and upon the process of digestion. 
Lungs and Related Organs.— 

Simple description. 

Larynx, trachea, bronchi. 

Breathing,—air movement. Proper and im- 
proper breathing. How clothing affects breath- 
ing. How exercise affects breathing. 

Purpose of breathing. Aeration of blood, oxida- 
tion in tissue. 

Bad air,—how produced, how detected. 

Ventilation,—simple methods. 

Irritating effects of alcoholic drinks and tobacco 
on lungs and air passages. 

Heart, Blood Vessels, and Circulation.— 

Larger anatomy studied from butcher’s speci- 
mens, charts, or models. 

Blood, purpose, and simple description. 

Blood movement, pulse. 


Effect of air, exercise, and clothing on circula- 
tion. 


Action of alcohol on the blood vessels. Effect 
of tobacco on the heart. 
Bleeding,—-modes of checking. Cuts and 


wounds, treatment of. 


Throughout, call attention to the relation of per- | 


sonal hygiene to social and public hygiene. An 
unclean person is disagreeable; a diseased person 
is dangerous, in the school, in the home, and in 
society. 

An unclean home or a disease-breeding home is 
a public menace. 

Necessity and reasonableness of public sanitary 
regulations. 

FOR THE SEVENTH GRADE. 

Special Emphasis on Home Hygiene.— 

Use same general division of subject as in fifth 
and sixth years. Review under each the work in 
personal hygiene and in the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, and add the following:— 

Skin, Nails, and Hair— 

Bathing,—-why _ necessary, 
cold. 

Temperature of room. 

Kind of soap and towels. 

Removal of wet clothing. 

Airing of clothing and of beds and bedding. 

Antiseptic treatment of wounds and burns. 

Cleanliness of hands in cooking. 

Sense Organs.— 

Review work of sixth year. 

: The eye: Danger of eye strain by artificial light 
in the house, by reading at twilight, and by read- 
ing lying “down. 

Eye strain a cause of habitual headache. 

. oo of eyes of infants in house and in sun- 
ight. 


Care of eyes and ears after measles, scarlet fever, 
etc. 


Muscles, Bones, and Joints — 
Care of infants. Danger of continuing in one 


Position in sitting and lying. Too early sitting and 
walking. 


Position in arms and in carriage. 


frequency, warm, 
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Athletics,—-use and abuse. 

Emergencies. Bandaging and splinting. 
Nerves, Brain, and Spinal Column.— 

Sleep. Necessity. Times and amount at differ- 
ent ages. 

Conditions for baby and adult,—quiet, darkness, 
fresh cold air, warm body and feet. For baby and 


young child proper nourishment before going to 
sleep. 


Value of labor. 

Fatigue,—indications, necessity for rest. 

Value of recreations. 

Emergencies,—convulsions, 
crying. 
Food.— 

Time and manner of eating. The table,—clean, 
orderly, attractive. 

Behavior at table,—relation to digestion. 

Keeping of food. Care of milk. Care of refrig- 
erator. 

Economy of food. Disposal of waste. 

Use of alcohol in food. 

Preparation of food. 

Excessive use of condiments. 

Danger in decaying fruit or food. 
Digestive Tract.— 

Care of first teeth; of sixth-year molar. 

Suitable dentifrices. 

Care of teeth in sickness. 

Harmful medicines. 

Emergencies,—choking, vomiting. 

First aid in accidental poisoning. 


unconsciousness, 
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Lungs and Related Organs.— 

Larynx,—proper use of voice. 

Effect of furs or neckwear. 

Need of pure air. 

Nature of dust. 

Effect of dust upon organs. 

Sweeping,—protection of hair. 

Dusting,—damp cloth, 

Furniture and hangings. 

Wiping of feet. Brushing of clothes. 
Impure Air.— 

Personal cleanliness. 

Decaying teeth. Soiled clothing. 

Care of sick as to odors. 

Care of closet, care of refuse. 

Standing water in basement and yard. Refuse 
in cellars. 

Gases and odors from stoves. : 

Value of sun$hine. 

Care of invalids. Cleanliness of- person and 
room. 

Disinfection. 

Heating and ventilation of house. Lack of 
moisture. 

Emergencies, —artificial respiration, drowning, 
gas poisoning, suffocation, choking. 
Heart.— 

Taking the pulse. 


Effect of position upon circulation. Fainting. 
Emergencies,—tourniquet and bandages. 
Contagious Diseases.— 
Ways of infection. Hands, clothing, dust, food, 
and water. 
Laws as to isolation. 
EARTH’S IMPERFECT MAP. 
I try to be proud of my fellow men 
And the victories they have won, 
I have stood amazed at times and gazed 
At the great things they have done. 
This strange old earth of which they knew 
So little at the start, 
With subtle skill they have conquered, till 
They have learned it all by heart. 


But, hold! Not all, for I grieve to say 
That, while they have mastered lots, 

Our latest maps still show two gaps, 
Two dark, untraveled spots; 

Two chilly points men have not reached, 
For, though they have tried and tried, 

The frigid zones the Frost-King owns, 
Their progress have denied. 


We found the Equator long ago 
And tracked it to its lair, 
Earth has no spot so piping hot 
But men have ventured there. 
And sometime, in the years to come, 
On Fame’s bright page we’ll meet 
The valiant souls who found the poles. 
And made our map complete. 
—Nixon Waterman, in Four-Track News. 


HOW A TEACHER STARTS. 


A young man, fresh from college, who decides to be- 
come a schoo) teacher, has many things to consider. 
The profession, if it can be called a profession, is still 
unorganized. No standard of excellence, no diploma cer- 
tifying ability is required. Methods of teaching in pub- 
lic schools in New York state are very different from 


those in Colorado, and those in Utica are different from 


_ those in Buffalo. There are private schools of all kinds, 


There are almost as many methods of teaching arithmetic 
as there arc of teaching vocal music, College positions 
the young graduate must ignore, temporarily, at least, for 
at present the colleges are choosing men with doctor’s- 
degrees, preferably from abroad. To obtain his first po- 
sition he ordinarily joins an agency. He takes to the 
agency his record at college, supplemented by as many 
pleasant recommendations from his professors as pos- 
sible, pays his yearly fee, and promises the agency a cer- 
tain percentage, five per cent. usually, of his first year’s 
salary. Occasionally his college will find a place for him 
in one of the schools that prepare directly for it. At any 
rate he will find without great difficulty a position that 
will support him. Perhaps it will be in a little denomi- 
national boarding school where he will teach thirteen 
different subjects during his first year, as one man I 
know did. If he survives his- first year successfully and 
with some measure of content in the work, he is likely to 
be a teacher for the rest of his life-—From “Does It Pay 
to Be a Teacher,” in Leslie’s Monthly Magazine. 
— 


IN AND INTO. 


Editor of the Journal: Please allow a constant reader 
of the Journal to enter the field. 

The Reader has always supposed that the great object 
of language, i. e., most people’s language (Talleyrand to 
‘the contrary, notwithstanding), is to make one’s self 
understeod. Into is needed where a misunderstanding 
may arise from the use of in. The individual whose 
intellect is unable to grasp the meaning of the phrase, 
“Put money in thy purse,” or “Put this in thy hat,’”— 
perhaps it is lost time to attempt to convince him; but 
when one says “I walked in the road,” or, “I walked into 
the road,” he makes different statements, requiring 
different phraseology. 

.Constant Reader. 


VERB AND THE PREPOSITION. 


English is said to be one of the most difficult languages 
in the world for a foreigner to learn. The verbs and 
prepositions are particularly puzzling. A professor in 
Columbia School cf Mines tells of the troubles of a 
Frenchman with the verb “to break.’ 

“T begin to understand your language better,” said my 
French friend, M. De Beauvoir, to me, “but your verbs 
trouble me still. You mix them up so with prepositions. 

“T saw vour friead, Mrs. Berky, just now,” he con- 
tinues. “She says she intends to break down her school 
earlier than usual. Am I right there?’ 

“Break up her school, she must have said.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember; break up school.” 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“Because her health is broken into.” 

“Broken down.” 

“Broken down? Oh, yes! And, indeed, since fever 
has broken up in her town—” 

“Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

“Will she leave her house alone?” 

“No; no. she is afraid it will be broken-broken—how 
do I say that?” 

“Broken into.” 

“Certainly; it is what I meant to say.” 

“Is her sen to be married soon?” 

“No; that engagement is broken-broken—” 

“Broken off.” 

“Yes, bruken off.” 

“Ah, I had not heard that!” 

“She is very sorry about it. Her son only broke the 
news to her last week. Am I right? I am anxious to 
speak English well.” 

“He merely broke the news; no preposition this time.” 

“It is hard to wnderstand. That young man, her son, 
is a fine young fellow—a breaker, I thin 

“A broker, and a fine fellow. Good day!” 

So much for the verb “break.”—New York sie. 
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A LOT OF SENSE. 


BY ERASMUS WILSON, IN PITTSBURG GAZETTE. 


A young man asks whether he should marry a school 
teacher, adding that he is soher and industrious. If he 
is loving and the teacher is of the same disposition and 
both are of the same mind, why should they not join 
the same class in life’s kindergarten? 

I wonder why the young man asks the question. 
Even if he be advised to marry a school teacher, the 
matter is not settled. He has the teacher yet to consult. 
At least one is supposing such to be the case. 

Perhaps he believes that school teachers generally 
have such hard and unpleasant work that almost any 
one of them would be willing to resign and try to teach 
once man. 

They should he willing to abandon the wholesale 
teaching where they have several bosses to take up the 
home school, where they have at most only one boss, 
and if everything is right no boss at all, but an equal 
partner. 

A successful teacher is a woman of heart and feeling. 
She knows that the church, the home, and the school 
are the three great moralizing and spiritual forces of 
society, and she is content to be a worker in any of 
these departments. 

She is a woman of bravery and endurance else she 
would not be one of the school teachers of America, a 
class that does more work, and better work, for less pay 
and few honors than any other in the world. 

She knows how difficult it is to capture the dollars 
and how quickly they fly away, and she would likely be 
eareful of that young man’s finances. : 

She is good, intelligent, brave, frugal: has administra- 
‘tive ability, is of an even disposition, and endowed with 
love, and most of the people know that teachers in gen- 
eral are not lacking in good looks, if they are not 
worked to death-and get sufficient wages to live 
decently. 

Thus the young ran who has his eyes on the school 
teacher seems to have about everything himself to gain. 

Something to give him less confidence in himself 
may be the fact that nine-tenths of the women teachers 
who have had average experience have a go-d many 
of their ideals regarding men broken up. 

Of course, they do not scream their opinions from the 
housetops. To express some of their beliefs would 
mean a loss of their job. Bunt they have their opinions 
just the same. 

The woman teacher's experience in dealing with soma 
of those compendiums of conceit marked off from the 
common herd of citizens by the title of ‘school direc- 
tors” or “principal” reveals man as occasionally pos:e:s- 
ing some small, mean characteristic in dealing with 
women. 

Their workaday life with some men principals, who 
are using their positions. as mere stepping-stcnes to 
something else, and who seem to think themselves em- 
ployed to act as bosses or spies instead of leaders, does 
not aid the teachers in forming a good opinion of man- 
kind. 

A lot of well-fed, high-salary-earning men oftentimes, 
and sometimes of conspicuous ignorance, who, as di- 
rectors, don’t think more of the schools than to visit 
them once a term, frequently draw up contracts that 
women teachers shall not marry during a school term. 
It seems to indicate that they think school teachers 
pretty desirable as wives. They wouldn’t do that with 
aman. ‘They know better, for a man like themselves 
is a voting animal, and somewhat independent. 

By close contracts, plenty of work, small wages, the 
directors boast that they are giving the country wcnder- 
ful schools. Some of them are happily awaking to the 
fact that good schools should he well paid for. 
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The directors would probably advise this young man 
not to marry a teacher. Sentimentally they might cry, 
with crocodile tears, against “robbing’’ the schools of a 
good teacher. 

But, as in all such matters, the young man and the 
maiden will have to settle the question for themselves. 


a 


A NEGLECTED FORCE. 

It is generally said that at college the most valuable 
part of the education is the associations—-what the boys 
teach and learn from each other. Ceriain it is that th‘s 
is the most lasting and important part of the course. 
Also, it is certain that it is the part to which least at- 
tention is paid. 

There is one university in the United States to which 
a certain kind of parents, especially mothers, like to send 
their sons because it is frequented by so many young 
.men of high social positicn—that phrase meaning pcs'- 
tion in the society, which, whatever jit may regard es 
essential to membership, does not regard brains, or 
scholarship, or character as essentials. But, as a rule, 
American parents think only in the vaguest way of as- 
sociations in selecting the college for their children. 

Association is the greatest force in the world; and at 
no time is it so potent as in youth. Yet there are par- 
ents who suffer their children to asscciate chiefly with 
servantsand servant-bred children; there are parents wha 
send their children to be educated at institutions where 
the faculties are old mummies and where the student 
body is dominated by young fools with their heads full 
of nonsense and with the mcst pitiful petty purposes in 
life. 


—Saturday Evening Post. 
HINTS FOR OBTAINING YOUR FIRST POSITICN. 
Apply in person. 
Be frank. 
Express your opinions of matters only when asked. 
Tip the superintendent's servant girl. 
Find out the salary they will give before setting 
yours. 
Never throw down previous applicants if asked about 
thein. It will re-act if you do. 
Try not to he embarrassed. 
Refer to only these you are sure of. 
Don’t try “wire pulling’ till you are obliged to. The 
chances are that you will be obliged to. 
Never mix up in the politics of school matters. 
Show the superintendent you know your subject. 
‘Tell him you teach from a human standpoint. 
Don’t claim any results. Have a fixed idea, and stick 
to ii—A graduate. 
-——Centre of Vision. 
Fort Smith, Ark., May 29, 1905. 
In a recent number of the Journal of Education you 
give the excellent record of the high school at Elgin, 
Ill. We alse have a record here not so good as that 
but still I think worth while. 


Tota) enroliment, all schcols............... 3,209 
Total high schoul enrollment, 162 boys, 253 
White high schcol, 136 boys, 224 giris.... 360—14.4% 
700 


Colored high school, 26 boys, 29 girls.... 
Graduating class (white) 19 boys, 21 girls.. 40 
Graduating class (colored) 6 boys, 2 girls.. 8 
Total, 25 boys, 23 girls . 

The number entering the high school is always larger 
than the number finishing the eighth grades. The last 
census gives us a population of 12,000, but there are no 
doubt 20,000 here now. 

Very truly yours, 
B. W. Torreyson. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE OUTLOOK TO NATURE. By L. H. Bailey. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 296 pp. 
This is an interesting and forceful study of these 

four subjects: “The Realm of the Commonplace,” 

“Country and City,” “The School of the Future,” ‘“Evolu- 

tion, the Quest cf the Truth.” Dr. L. H. Bailey of Cor- 

nell University is dcing more things with pen and yoice, 
and through organization and leadership, than any other 
man I know. He has an unusual capacity for thinking 
in large educational units, in several units at one time, 
without confusing them. These four twentieth century 
lectures, for that is what they are, were among the most 
valuable and successful of the courses given under the 
auspices of the Twentieth Century Club of Boston. 

He opened up four distinct lines of thought; each is a 


message clear in its thought, noble in its purpose, agree- - 


able in its tone, and provocative of thought and action 
from first to last. The cause of education is the gainer 
by these truths thus earnestly and pleasingly presented. 

Nothing is commonplace in his eyes or under his 
touch. He is doing more than any one else to bring the 
country tc the city and the city to the country. He has 
clean cut ideas as to what the school must do for 
humanity in the coming generation, and he sets forth 
the mission of the school in the future with a brightness 
and fervenecy which can but be of service. 


AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE LABORATORY 
AND SCHOOL GARDEN. By C. R. Jackson and 
Mrs. L. S. Daugherty, State Normal School, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. New York: Orange Judd Company. Ilus- 
trated. 462 pp. Cloth. Frice, $1.50 net. 

This is a masterly treatment of a subject that must 
in the near future find a place in most of the schools cf 
the agricultural states. The teachers dread it because 
they do not know what to do nor how to doit. Chil- 
dren are in earnest in the study; they relish it thor- 
cughly, but the teachers hesitate, and little wonder. It 
is a larger subject than any other extra they have had 
thrust upon them. It cannot be taught in easy lessons 
as physiology is now taught. It cannot be played with 
as much of nature study is, but it must do something 
that will bear fruit. 

This book will help them greatly. It is a class book. 
It is intended for one year’s work, but it is much too 
large for that. Much of it must be omitted if it is at- 
tempted in one year. Why it should be limited to a 
year is not apparent. 

As its names implies, it gives explicit directions for 
actual work in the laboratory and the school garden 
through which agriculiural principles may be taught. 

The aim has been to present experimental work in 
every phase of the subject and to state the directions 
for such work so that the students can- perform it inde- 
pendently of the teacher. One must perform the ex- 
periment to ascertain the results. The book is not 
merely a manual, it embodies in the text a comprehen- 
sive discussion of such facts as are necessary to the un- 
derstanding of the agricultural principles involved in 
everyday life. 

A chapter is given to each of the following subjects: 
Nature and Formation of Soils: Classification and 
Physical Properties of Soils; Soil Moisture and Prepara- 
tion of the Soil; the Soil as Related to Plants; Legu- 
minous Plants; Principles of Feeding; Rotation of 
Crops: Milk and Its Care; Propagation of Plants; Im- 
provement of Plants; Pruning of Plants; Enemies of 
Plants: and Ornamentation of Home and School Ground. 

It contains a large number of engravings which are 
not only attractive pictures, but are actual illustrations 
of much value in explaining the text. 


CONSTITUTIONS. By James Bryce, D.C. L. New 
York: Qxford University Press (American branch). 
Cloth. 3841 pp. 

This is a most judicious presentation of those instru- 
ments by which nations are governed and safeguarded, 
by one who is an acknowledged expert in such subjects. 
The volume is really the reproduction of six essays that 
-~-with othcere—were first published i1 1901, and are now 
grouped together at the suggestion of some American 
statesmen, to whom constitutional questions are con- 
stantly recurring to-day as a study. The first essay 
deals with “Flexible and Rigid Constitutions,’ with 
special hints to these of home, Mngland, and the United 
States. The second deals with the forces that tend to 
alter constitutions. The other four give concrete ex- 
amples by way of comparative study, as that of the 


constitution of primitive Iceland, the United States, 
South Africa, and Australia. The author says that 
“The Constitution of the United States has in America 
been studied with more incessant diligence and . keen 
acumen than any other document, except the New Tes- 
tament, and has been approached from evéry possible 
point of view save one.” This missing point of view is 
comparative study with the constitutions of other 
nations. And it is to further—if possible—such study 
that the author presents his book to American readers, 
in the hope that it may contribute something 10.8 
ary and clearer knowledge and mastery of political 
ence. 


HARVARD LECTURES. ON THE REVIVAL OF 
LEARNING. By John Edwin Sandys,. Litt, D., of 
University of Cambridge, England. Cambridge: 
The University Press. Cloth. 204 pp. Price, $1.25. 
These lectures—seven in all—were delivered recently 

in Harvard University, on the foundation of Gardiner 

Martin Lane of the class of 1881. Professor Sandys of 

the English University of Cambridge was the lecturer, 

and his theme was the revival of Latin learning in 

Kurope, the recoyery of Latin as a classic. The specific 

subjects were: ‘Petrarch and Boccaccio,” “The Age of 

Discoveries,” “Theory and Practice of Education,” “The 

Academies of Florence, Venice, Naples, and Rome,” 

“The Homes of Humanism,” and “The History of 

Ciceronianism.” ‘To these was added a supplementary 

lecture on “The Study of Greek.” These lectures were 

by a scholar to scholars, and so are not so much in a 

popular as in a schclastic vein. But in them Dr. Sandys 

shows a marvelously strong grasp upon his subject, and 

a complete mastery of the history of one of the most 

interesting periods in European development. To those 

who wish to know of that re-discovery of the Latin 
classic, these lectures) will be invaluable. 


ESSENTIALS OF LATIN FOR BEGINNERS.’ By 
Henry Carr Pearson, A. B., of the Teachers College, 
New York. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 316 pp. Price, 90 cents, 

This book is designed specially to prepare pupils to 
read ‘‘Caesar’s Gallic War’ in a thorough manner. 


There are seventy-six lessons in all, covering quite a. 


wide ground, but not too wide for the pupil to understand 
Latin intelligently and satisfactorily. Declensivuns are 
carefuly given, and every here and there a reading les- 
son apropos to the theme in hand in the Latin text. An 
unusuaily elaborate Latin-English and English-Latin 
vocabulary is added. The review exercises after each 
lesson are a notable feature. > 


AMBRICAN PHONOGRAPHY. By William Lincoln 
Anderson, Dorchester High School, Boston, Mass. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. i2mo. Cloth. 3225 pp. Price, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.30. 

The accomplished phonographer is in the authors 
mind as he compiles this valuable bock. He styles his 
work “American Phonography” because Americans have 
added several distinct features to the Pitmanic short- 
hand. He keeps in view both the corresponding and re- 
porting styles of sign-writing; avoids scrupulously 
technical terms; gives reading, writing, 
and dictation exercises; plans the student’s work ac- 
cording to pedagogical principles; treats warningly and 
helpfully of errors to which the beginner in shorthand 
is liable; makes position writing and phrasing promi- 
nent; and has a special word for speed practice and 
shorthand penmanship. The work naturally falls into 
six parts, to which is added a valuable and comprehen- 
sive index. It is the finished product of an expert in 
this line, and will make for itself a place in the com- 
mereial course of the high school, for which it is pre- 
pared. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Russia.” by SirD. M. Wallace. Price, $5.——“Our Philippine 
Problem.” By H. P. Willis. Price, $1.50. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co 

‘“‘Black Beauty.’’ By Anna Sewall. Edited by C. W. French.—— 
“ Japanese Fairy Tales.” Retold by Teresa P. Williston. New York: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

“The Multiplication Tables.”” By Theda Gildemeister. Price, 10 
cents. Outlines in English and American Literature.”” By W. E. 
Wenner. Price, 30 cents.——‘*Games and Sense Training Exercises.” 
By M A. Holton and E. Kimball. Price, 40 cents ——‘*Mustafa, the 
Egyptian Boy.” By Laura _B. Starr. Price, 40 cents.—‘“A Little 
Journey to Turkey and the Balkans.” By F. J, Koch. Price, 20 cents. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo) 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Beptember 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BIDDEFORD. Faunie E. Cowan 


of the Washington school spent the 
summer in Oregon. 

AUGUSTA. Clara L. Rice, Smith 
school, was one of the Boston Her- 
ald party to Portland, Ore. 

THOMASTON. Edith Bicknell 
was chosen for the Oregon trip 
which Gertrude Brinkhaus con- 
ducted for the Boston Herald. 

GARDINER. Clara L. Burleigh of 


Central-street school spent the sum- 
mer in Oregon. 


BATH. Viola G. Hogan of the 
Morse high school went to Portland, 
Ore., over the Canadian Pacific line 
for her vacation. 


BUXTON. Eliza S. Libby of the 
high school was one of the eight 
teachers of Maing elected for the 
Boston Herald trip to the Pacific 
coast. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Ernest L. Silver 
has been re-elected superintendent 
of echools for the ensuing year. 
The high school will have the same 
corps of teachers as last year. 
Three male assistants, Messrs. 
Hobbs, Gentlemen, and Hoyt, will 
receive an increase in salary of $100 
each. The grade teachers are to re- 
turn with few exceptions. Two 
teachers were granted leave of ab- 
sence for rest and study. 

The vacation school maintained 
by private contributions solicited by 
members of the Graffort Club, but 
under the management of the super- 
intendent, will be open for six weeks. 
Classes in sloyd, basketry, and cook- 
ing maintain an interest and possess 
a value for about one hundred and 
twenty-five pupils. 

The new high school building will 
te occupied for the first time in Sep- 
tember. This building is one of the 


largest and best equipped in the 
state. 


VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO. J. S. Goodwin 
of the high school was the only 
teacher in the state to win a place 
in the Boston Herald excursio1 con- 
test for the Pacific Northwest. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHELMSFORD. Teachers of this 
town are to have an increase in 
Salary next year all along the line. 

NEWTON. Superintendent Frank 


E. Spaulding has been honored by a 
unanimous re-election. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Eleanor H. 
Rhodes of the Thayer-street school 
was one of the Boston Herald party 
to the Pacific in July. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANIELSON. Louise Danielson 
of the Killingly high school was the 
one Connecticut teacher to be 
elected for the Boston Herald trip 
,to the Pacific Northwest in July. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. This is without 
question the richest city, per capita, 
in the country. It has raised the 
salaries within the year, but not as 
much as the wealth would make 
just. In August, 1904, there were 
forty cities that paid higher salaries; 
in September, 1904, there were eight. 
This change was brought about by 
so slight a rise as $5 a month for 
ten months in the year. New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, and 
Washington were alone above her in 
1904-5. September, 1905, the mini- 
mum salary is raised twenty-five per 
cent. to $500 and the maximum from 
$750 to $800, with $900 for special 
proficiency. This places her very 
near the top, probably next to New 
York and Boston. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


LIMA. Hon. C. C. Miller of the 
Ohio state board of examiners, and 
for several years superintendent of 
Lima schools, has been elected presi- 
dent of Lima College at a salary of 
$600 in advance of that of the city 
superintendent, with privileges which 
make it virtually a $4,000 position. 
Mr. Miller is one of the best-known 
educators of the state, having been 
state superintendent, or as here 
named commissioner. Mr. John 
Davidson, for many years a pro- 
fessor at the Normal University at 
Ada, has been elected as city super- 
perintendent for a term of five 
years. Mr. Davidson was one of the 
most highly regarded of the pro- 
fessors at Ada. 

CLEVELAND. The city is to 
complete its equipment of kinder- 
gartens. and is to add materially to 
its playgrounds the coming year. It 
is one of the best appointed cities 
in the country. 

Superintendent Moulton has con- 
sented to remain until after the holi- 
day vacation. The candidates now 
favored are really narrowed down 
to two, one New Englander and one 
who is not now in the service, 
though there are three others who 
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are so well recommended as to be 
ready for an active canvass in case 
the board cannot agree upon either 
of the two who are now in the lead. 


IOWA. 


GRINNELL Superintendent 
Henley of Brooklyn, Iowa, succeeds 
Superintendent D. A. Thomburg, 
who has gone to Everett, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Henley is well known in 
this city, having done institute work 
here. He is a warm personal friend 
of the retiring superintendent. 

President Daniel Bradley of Iowa 
College has resigned to accept the 
pastorate of the most important 
Congregational church in Ohio, the 
Pilgrim of Cleveland, with a mem- 
bership of a thousand and a Sunday 
school of 1,500. 


VICTOR. W. S. Griffith, superin- 
tendent of Victor, takes the princi- 
palship of the Grinnell high school. 
Mr. Griffith was one of the best 
known and most successful men in 
Iowa county, and his going is greatly 
regretted. He will be succeeded by 
A. M. Reid of Des Moines. He is a 
graduate of the state normal school 
at Cedar Falls and has a master’s de- 
gree from Yale. 


WISCONSIN. 


WAUSAU. Karl Mathe, the long 
time superintendent of this city, and 
one of the best known educated 
men in the state, has resigned and 
removed to Watab, Minn., where he 
is president and chief owner of one 
ef the largest paper pulp mills in the 
Central Northwest. Mr. Mathe has 
long been one of the few very 
thrifty public school men of the 
country. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Population (1900) 
204,731; school attendance, 28,000; 
teachers, 619; school expenditures, 
$615,841; per pupil, $22; per inhabi- 
tant, $3. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Special and delightful 
school playgrounds have been opened 
in the city, and prove to be the most 
popular institution in the city. 

By 1900 census the population is 
285,704; school attendance, 32,538; 
teachers, 1,048; school expenditure, 
$1,298,031. Of the five cities between 
240,000 and 300,000 she is second in 
population, third in school attend- 
ance, second in teachers, second in 
expenditure. Per pupil it is $40, and 
per inhabitant it is $4.55. 

MT. PLEASANT. The Central 
Normal school is the only state nor- 
mal in the country that gives 
a “rural diploma,” good for teaching 
in rural schools only, and the demand 
for teachers with these diplomas is 
far above the supply. In the class 
seeking graded school diplomas and 
those seeking rural diplomas, half are 
gentlemen. 

The normal school here had great 
good fortune with the last Legisla- 
ture. They are to have a large heat- 
ing plant, adequate for all present 
buildings and for two more that are 
to be erected. They purchased an 
entire block of land near the present 
buildings, the central portion of the 
original building is to be entirely re- 
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made, adapting it to modern ideals. 
The scholarship and professional 
standard of the teaching force are of 
the best. Six of the teachers have 
had work at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia, and others at Pratt Institute. 

The summer session opens with 500 
students, a phenomenal number for 
this school, located away from all 
large centres. 

KALAMAZOO. This comes near 
being the banner city educationally. 
With 25,000 population, it has a suc- 
cessful college of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, one of the best parochial 
schools, a state normal school, and 
the public schools are superior. Su- 
perintendent Hartwell has developed 
the system along all scholastic and 
modern lines, with manual training, 
cooking, sewing, and five science lab- 
oratories. President Slocum of Kala- 
mazoo College maintains high schol- 
arly standards, and the State Nor- 
mal school, but two years old, has a 
fine student body, a body of skilful 
teachers with collegiate attainments 
and eminently successful experience. 
Principal Waldo is sure to dominate 
the public school thought of south- 
western Michigan. 

YPSILANTI. The summer session 
_of the Normal University registers 
700, or 150 more than at the same 
time last year. All sections of 
Michigan and several states, notably 
Southern states, are represented. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. The eighth annual ses- 
gion of the University Summer school 
and Summer Normal opened June 17, 
closed August 4. Over four hundred 
students were enrolled. 

July 10 a party of — thirty-two 
ladies in attendance upon the Uni- 
versity summer school and normal 
enjoyed a most delightful excur- 
sion under the personal direction 
of Mrs. F. C. Iglehart. The party 
was driven to St. Edward’s College, 
where they were entertained by 
Brother Stanislaus and Brother Fla- 
vian. Some time was spent in the 
reception halls, study hall, class- 
rooms, and the chapel in the main 


They next visited - the old 
French embassy. The things of es- 
pecial interest were the great old- 
fashioned decors, hinges, locks, and 
keys, all of which were imported 
from France. Another gg 
thing was an old clock, the han 
work of which was exquisite. 

The last part of the drive was to the 
governor’s mansion. The governor 
himself received them and had a 
pleasant word for each one. 

This concluded the morning’s trip, 
and the party returned loud in 
praises of Mrs. Iglehart. Had Austin 
more residents whe took as much 
pride in showing strangers historical 
points of interest as Mrs. Iglehart, 
this would be a far more famous city 
than it now is. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. Dana Morrill is re- 
elected president of the school board. 
Peace and prosperity are genuine. 

Six hundred are promoted to the 
high school. It looks like a school of 
2,000 this year. 

Miss Jennie McKerr has _ been 
presented with a beautiful and valu- 


able diamond brooch by the teachers 
and pupils of the Train school, 

Superintendent W. M. Davidson 
has completed his first full year of 
service and the year closes in a 
blaze of glory. Nothing more could 
be asked in the interest of peace and 
prosperity than has been enjoyed. 
The two special features of progress 
are the introduction of manual train- 
ing in the grades and the doing away 
with the old-time examinations. 

Manual training in the grades has 
been shown to be a success by the 
experiment at the Cass school, where 
two rooms were fitted up with the 
proper furniture and tools. All of 
the pupils in the grammar grades or 
from the fifth to the eighth inclusive, 
took up the work, which consisted of 
two periods of fifty minutes each per 
week. A special instructor was in- 
stalled, and with the valuable co- 
operation of the principal and the 
teachers the experiment seems to 
have met with the best of results. 
About 200 pupils were in the classes. 
The boys and girls were taught clay 
modeling and wood carving, the boys 
bench work and the girls sewing. 
Without exception every child has 
displayed great eagerness to partici- 
pate in the manual training and the 
effect upon other studies was pro- 
nounced, the new department proving 
a decided stimulus. 

The change in the plan of deter- 
mining the pupil’s standing consists 
mainly in eliminating the old idea of 
promotion based upon succéssfully 
undergoing certain examinations at 
the end of the school year or other 
periods. These tests as vital factors 
in the standing of the pupil are det- 
rimental rather than beneficial, tend- 
ing to create a strain and nervous 
tension that is nothing short of de- 
plorable. Wnder the plan now intro- 
duced, the teacher simply estimates 
twice a year the standard of work 
which the pupil has attained. For 
all practical purposes the matter 
rests with her judgment and she is 
the person best fitted to know. Tests 
are not abandoned altogether, but are 
retained more as a kind of directory 
element than anything else, as a 
means for the superintendent to exert 
his ideas and plans. The old night- 
mare of’ final examinations is 
avoided, the teacher relieved of much 
work, the necessity for traveling in 
narrow grooves removed, and the op- 
portunities for purely mechanical 
education given a blow. 

COLUMBUS. Superintendent Kern 
whose successful administration here 
has been much appreciated, has been 
elected to the principalship of the nor- 
mal school in North Dakota at a 
salary of $2,300. At first the board 
of education here declined to release 
him, but the Dakota board was so in- 
sistent that he has been released. 
He attended the meeting of the N. 
E. A. at Asbury Park, after which he 
removed to his new field: 


COLORADO. 


State Superintendent Craig is 
making an active canvass of the state 
at the institute season and is ad- 
dressing most of the counties. Her 
theme in this first tour of the state 
is “The Influence of the Teacher.” 
It is a clear cut, inspiring address. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. The school 
buildings are among the most and 
best adorned in the country. High 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 
Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 378 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


art abounds in the schoolrooms 
halls. 


DENVER. The Denver Teachers’ 
Club, organized in 1897, is one of the 
noblest professional institutions of 
the New West. 


FORT COLLINS. Mrs. Helen L. 
Grenfell, ex-state superintendent, 
and one of the ablest women educa- 
tors of the country, has been chosen 
dean of the woman’s department of 
the State College, which is one of 
the most important events in the re- 
cent history of the college. 


A Booklet of Ninety Pages of Sum- 
mer Resorts for 1905 Free 


AT THE GENERAL PASSENGER DEPART- 
MENT, BOSTON AND MAINE RAIL- 
ROAD, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Where to go on my _ vyacation.” 
That is the question which csialiy 
gets around at this time of year. 
Well, you can go to the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire; to the sea- 
shore resorts of Maine, along the 
beautiful North Shore of Massachu- 
setts; to Lake Winnepesaukee, Lake 
Sunapee, and hundreds of lake and 
inland country resorts in New Hamp- 
shire; to Vermont, Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Central 
Massachusetts—in fact the real vaca- 
tion country is reached by the Boston 
& Maine railroad, and the beautiful 
illustrated “Resorts and 34 
which contain over ninety pages of 
hotels, resorts, illustrations, and de- 
scriptive reading enclosed in a de- 
lightful two-colored cover. All in- 
formation regarding railroad 
hotels, routes, etc., will be found here. 
This booklet will be mailed free upon 
receipt of address by the General 
Passenger department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston. 


Extremely Low Rates to Denver 
and Return via Nickel Plate 


Road. 

Account G. A. R. national en- 
campment. Tickets on sale daily 
August 29 to September 3, inclusive, 
Final return limit October 7. For 
information regarding sleeping car 
service, etce., write L. P. Burgess, 
New England passenger agent, Old 
South building, Boston, Mass. 


“Somehow,” said Mrs. Oldcastle, “I 
can’t work up any enthusiasm over 
Titian.” 

“Can’t you?” replied her hostess. 

“How do they de it—with a crochet 
needle, or is it something tn the 
drawn-work line?”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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SCHOOL 


Desiring to Reduce the Annual Outlay for Replenishing New Books 
We wish to Emphasize the Necessity of Adopting the 


Holden Book Covers, Sel{-Binders and Transparent Paper 


The books are made to last Nearly Twice as Long and are kept 
Clean, Neat, and Healthful 
For one School Year at a Cost of but 4 41.4 cents each 


Order Now for September Requirements. 
We are hundreds of thousands of Covers behind our orders, so do 


not delay. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


TP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Doctor T. W. Lingle, the new 
president of Blackhurn University, 
located at Carlinville, was born near 
Salisbury, N. C., in 1871. He gradu- 
ated from Davidson College in 1893. 
From there he went to Cornell for 
two years, and then to Germany for 
two years, where he studied at 
Strasburg and Leipsic; graduated 
from Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in 1901. He was then appointed 
to a chair in Mackenzie College, in 
the city of San Paula, Brazil, where 
he remained three years. 

Professor Albert Harkness of 
Brown University was given an 
honorary degree by the University 
of Bonn, Germany, in 1855, a rare 
honor in those days, and now at the 
expiration of fifty years, it is re- 
issued to him, the first instance of 
the kind in the case of an Ameri- 
can. Brown graduated 202 this 
year. Brown is 137 years old. 

Marietta College, Ohio, graduated 
twenty this year. There is to be a 
new $80,000 library building. 


Phillips Exeter Academy is 122 
years old. There are seventy gradu- 
ates this year. A _ gift of $40,000 
gladdens the hearts of all Exeterites. 


Dr. A. W. Harris has accepted the 
presidency of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., at a salary 
approximately $10,000. He is a 
graduate of Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, Ct.; was in the United 
States Department of Agriculture; 
was president of the University of 
Maine at Orono, and has bee. for 
five years at Jacob Tome Institute. 
He has been the most successful of 
all presidents in both of these posi- 
tions. 

President Caroline Hazard of 
Wellesley College has been honored 
by a degree of LL. D. by Tufts, much 
to the gratification of this institu- 
tion. 


Professor David Eugene Smith has 
recently received from Syracuse Uni- 
versity the degree of LL.D. in recog- 
nition of his services in improving 


the teaching of mathematics in this 
country. 


The occupations chosen by the 
members of this year’s graduating 
class of Harvard College have been 
announced. The number of students 
choosing each occupation is:-—- 


Interior decoration ...... 2 
3 
Traveling salesman .............. 2 
Diplomatic service ............... 3 


Under President Dan F. Bradley 


- Towa College is one of the notably 


successful denominational colleges of 
the country. In 1842 a band of Yaie 
students crossed the Mississippi with 
a purpose to found a Christian col- 
lege. In 1843 the Iowa band of An- 
dover came with the same purpose. 
In 1846 trustees were elected. In 
1847 a charter was secured, and on 
June 17 of that vear it was incorpo- 
rated. Not for ten years was there 
a second college in the state. In 1848 
the college was “opened” in Daven- 
port, with one professor and two 
students, In ten years it graduated 
on the average one student a year. 
In 1859 it moved to Grinnell. 


Painter-—“Somebody has put his 
hands-on that door, and taken all the 
paint off. Ah, here is the fellow! 


(catching hold of a boy with the 
proofs of his guilt on his hands). 
You’ve had your hands on that door, 
you young rascal.” 

Boy—“Yes, sir (looking at his 
hands hopefully), but I guess it'll 
come off after one or two washings.” 


Low Round Trip Rates to Portiand,. 
Oregon, and Return via Nickel 
Pilate Road. 


Tickets on sale daily until Sep- 
tember 28. Good return limit and 
stopover privileges. At slightly 
higher rates tickets may be routed 
through California in one direction. 
For further information write L. P. 
Rurgess, New England passenger 
agent, Old South building, Boston, 
Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis: 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply atany 

principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


SELECT, personally-conducted 
tour in August. Number limited 

to ensure comfort and pleasant social 
conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 


- tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 


climate, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. 12th season. Prospectus 
on application. 


F. H. PALMER, 


Editor “ Education,” 
Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 
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new feature) being particularly fine. as he took the slip of paper she 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 225.) 


and England, a campaign of distrust 
and ill will is in progress in the 
British and German newspapers, 
which promises, if unchecked, to 
carry the alienation between those 
two great nations to the danger 
point. It is a mischievous cam- 
paign, for which no adequate causs 
is apparent. 


The boycott against American 
goods in China is attaining large 
proportions. It is especially serious 
at Shanghai, where the Chinese are 
refusing even to handle Americai 
goods or to unlade American ships. 
At Soo Chow the boycott is taking a 
political character, and there are 
some fears of a general anti-foreiga 
outbreak in connection with it. 
There is no evidence that the move- 
ment receives any encouragement 
from the Chinese government, but 
on the other hand there is no reason 
to believe that the authorities are 
concerning themselves greatly to 
check its spread, although they make 
polite disclaimers of sympathy with 
it. A curious feature of this boycott 
is that it is sustained in part by 
Chinese in this country, who are re- 
ported to be sending money to China 
to promote its extension. This, pre- 
sumably, in retaliation for the treat- 
ment to which they have themselves 
been subjected under American laws. 


The latest general strike is one of 
the most curious in recent industrial 
history. It is aimed against the 
American Bridge Company. No 

_ differences as to wages or hours of 
labor are involved. Neither is the 
question of an “open shop,” for the 
company employs only union labor, 
and it has an agreement with the 
unions. But it appears that the 
company sometimes findsit desirable 
to sublet its work, and that when it 
does so it accepts the lowest bid of 
a responsible bidder. It followed 
this plan in contracts for bridge- 
building on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad, and 
this proceeding precipitated the 
strike. But the strike is aimed not 
merely against these particular con- 
tracts, but against any and all jobs 
undertaken by the company in any 
part of the country. So far, the 
strike has spread but slowly, and it 
would appear that some of the local 
unions are averse to throwing up 
their work on a _ provocation so 
shadowy. 


“Wonderland 1905” 


the annual publication of the North- 
ern Pacific railway, contains rine 
chapters of interesting matter bear- 
ing on the Northwest. 

The tourist, the new settler and 
‘farmer, the man or woman of his- 
torical tastes, can all find matter of 
interest in its pages. 

School teachers and scholars in the 
public schools will find the book ex- 
tremely useful for auxiliary reading 
and study. 

It is also a good all-around book 
on the Northwest for general reading, 

The latest number of this justly 
famous publication is the best issue 
to date. The cover cannot be sur- 
passed for beautiful simplicity. The 
illustrations are very attractive, the 
folded inserts of panoramic views (a 


It treats of the new $4,500,000 
capitol of. Minnesota at St...Paul, of 
Isle Royale, a.coming summer resort 
of the Northwest, of the. Pyramid 
Park (commonly known as the Bad- 
lands) of North Dakota; of Mon- 
tana’s representation at the Union 
National convention held at’ Balti- 
more in 1864, of the romantic lezend 
of “The Sepulchre of Laine Deer” of 
Yellowstone Park, of Kachess, a 
beautiful Washington lake, “The 
Lewis and Clark Exposition,” the 
journey from California eastward via 
Portland and the Northern Pacific 
railway. The article on Yellowstone 
Park is an especially valuable one, 
containing an immense amount of 
specific information of an historical 
and descriptive character, and being 
illustrated vividly and eleganily. 

Send six cents in stamps for the 
book to A. M, Cleland, general pas- 
senger agent, Northern Pacific rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 


> 


A high school girl said to her father 
the other night—“Daddy, I’ve got a 
sentence here I’d like you to punctu- 
ate. You know something about 
punctuation, don’t you?” 

“A little,” said her cautious parent, 
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handed. him. 
This is what.he.read:. five-dol- 
lar. bill flew around the corner,” 
He studied it carefully, rs. 
“Well,” he finally said; “@ simply 
put a period after it, like this.” 
*T wouldn't,” said the high school 
girl, “‘Il’d make a dash after it.” 


FOR TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


location, pmen 
libra and: 
berry eveni 
talks, mombership, 
quarters, expense, 
travelling anddirec- 
tor of the Summer 
School of Philoso- 
phy,Oakland, Maine. 
See Journal of Edu- 
cation and Educa- 
tional Review, since 
February especially 
the former of June 15, and the latter of on een 
ber 1904, Bireh Bark Circular 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Educa- 

tion, cated January 12 and April 

9, 1905. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street - BOSTON 


are found in 


corner stone. 


Unimaginable 
Wonders 


of natural phenomena, magnificent, awe-inspiring scenery, a 
delightful coach ride of 140 odd miles, abundance of good fish- 
ing, mineral waters, hot springs, comfortable hotels with all 
modern conveniences, and tennis, croquet, and golf grounds 


Yellowstone Park 


When you doa thing, do it right. 
wonders of the Park in asuitable manner.* Enter through the 
lava arch at Gardiner, of which President Roosevelt laid the 
It is the official entrance to the Park via the 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


For rates and information write C. E. Foster, -District 
Passenger Agent, 207 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send six cents for Wonderland 1905; two cents for Yellow- 
stone Park folder; fifty cents for ‘‘ Wild Flowers from the 
Yellowstone,’’ and thirty-five cents for Panoramic Park Picture 
to A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Make your approach to the 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG BXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, MeGullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco: 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 


XCHANGE 
Y. M,C, A, Bid 
Portiand, Me. 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 


ecommends Teachers, Teachers’ St, 
EASTERN Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1890 
Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
AGENCY Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE a Cc | E N Cc E DURHAM, N. H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Not only RECOMMENDS its candidates 
but it SECURES POSITIONS FOR THEM 


WHAT QUR CLIENTS SAY: 


Dersy, VT.—We have elected Miss Stone as teacher of commercial branches in Derby 
Academy, and I sent her a telegram this morning. Z. Edgecomb, Principal, July 10, 1905. 


LEICESTER, Mass.—Principal McFarland sent me a telegram yesterday saying that I had 


HONEST 


101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


EFFECTIVE 


been unanimously elected to teach French and English in the Leicester Academy. I wish to° 


thank the agency very much indeed for helping me secure this position. May Pauline Jenne, 
Brattleboro, Vt., July 11, 1905. 

WINooskI, Vr--Mr. Donovan, of Auburn, N. Y., whom you recommended, has been 
elected by our board to the oe of the Winooski High School, and I have to-day re- 
«ceived hisacceptance. F. L. Linsenmeir, Secretary Board of School Trustees, July 15, 1905. 

MoNTGOMERY, ALA.—Miss Russell whom you recommended to us last year has been en- 

ed for the coming school ha beginning in October. I sincerely hope that she will prove 
e satisfactory and that all will be well. H. Margaret Beard, Principal Montgomery Indus- 
trial School, July 15, 1905. 

NASHVILLE, Micu.—I have just returned from Nashville, where I went to apply person - 
ally for the position to which you referred me. I have accepted the place and will send your 
commission ina few days. Jennie M. Updyke, Reading, Mich., July 17, 1905. 

ALTOONA, PA.—The election resulted in favor of Mr. Ernest Lonis, of Oswego, N. Y.,and 
Mr. J. Graham Carpenter, of New Haven,N. Y. We wish to keep the —- of Mr. Lonis for 
some time and will return them to you later if you desire. I wish to thank you for your inter- 
est and for the thoroughness shown in ee | up the qualifications of your men. I believe 

Mr. Lonis will prove all that we expect, and I thank you for bringing him to us. C.£. Karlson, 
Supervisor, Altoona, Pa. 


Teachers who wish positions should register at once. We can 
certainly help you. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


“The simple life and frenzied fi- 
nance do not go hand in hand.” 
“Neither does a frenzied life and 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


simple finance.”—Cleveland Plain 
, SALEM, 
aye catalogues addrese Dealer. 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. UNI € {Write for Catalogues 
SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, + 
address the Principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A. M. PUBLISHINGTALY Information, 


e A SCHOOL FITCHBURG, MAss. 
For catalogues address 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


MAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


> 27-29 West 23d St. 


cOMPANY@} @ New York. @ 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September Woman’s Home 
Companion is an unusually strong 
number. There is the opening in- 
stallment of its new detective serial, 
“The Silver Pin,” and the first of 
Professor James H. Hyslop’s start- 
ling series of articles cn the Un- 
known, this dealing with “Ghost 
Stories from Real Life.” All of the 
‘regular departments are up to their 
usual standard, and a new one de- 
voted to knitting is begun. The 
fashion pages are particularly 
strong, and there is a striking article 
cn “Photographing the Stars,” with 
unpublished pictures of many stage 
favorites. There are five interesting 
short stories, one of them a fairy 
tale by Dr. Max Nordau, written for 
the amusement of his littie grand- 
children. The Crcwell Publishing 


Company, Springfield, Ohio; one dol- 
lar a year. 


—Miss Jeannette L. Gilder again 
appears in her magazine, the August 
Critic, with reminiscence and criti- 
cism of men and books under the 
title of “Notable Biographies, Auto- 
biographies, and Letters.” Miss 
Gilder has a plentiful store of anec- 
dote and recollections at her com- 
mand, which she uses to no better 
advantage than in this field. In the 
present number she devotes herself 
to “Bygones Worth Remembering,” 
by George Jacob Holyoake, “Edward 
FitzGerald,” by A. C. Benson, and 
“William Bodham Donne and His 
Friends,” by Catherine B. Johnson. 


—The August number of the At- 
lantic has been carefully planned to. 


be a summer fiction number of the 
first interest. “The Clammer,” “The 
Pilgrim Chamber,” “The Baritone 
and the Office Boy,” and “We,” C. D. 
Stewart’s clever parody of Rudyard 
Kipling’s much discussed “They,” 
will be especially attractive to lovers 
of stories, while the essays of the 
number, “The Romance of the Milky 
Way,” by Lafcadio Hearn, “In Swim- 
ming,” by Arthur Stanwood Pier, 
“The Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s 
Wife,” by Mary Heaton Vorse, “Un 
Conge sans Cloche,” by Agnes Rep- 
plier, “Above the Clouds at Metequi,” 
by Anna Seaton Schmidt, “An Apol- 
ogy for the Country,” by Arthur Ccl- 
ton, have all the readableness of 
stories. No literary study could be 
more appropriate for a fiction num- 
ber than Henry James’ notable paper 
on “The Lesson of Balzac.” Largely 
devoted to fiction though the number 
is, it contains an exceptionally im- 
portant and timely paper upon “‘The 
Literature of Exposure,” by George 
W. Alger, whose terse discussions of 
important contemporary issues have 
found so much favor with Atlantic 
readers. 

“Do you think that statesmanship 
is at as high a level as it was in days 
gone by?” 

“Much higher,” answered Senator 
Sorghum. “It’s true that they knew 
a little something about government. 
But look at what some of us know 
about finance.”—Washington Star. 


> 


Teacher—“What great difficulty 
was Demosthenes compelled to sur 
mount before he became an orator?” 

Soffmore—“He had to learn how to 
talk Greek.”—Philadelphia Press. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 
“The College Widow,” given a 
splendid impetus by the great au- 


dience of the opening night, is now 
handsomely started on its Boston run. 
It came with gilt-edged recommenda- 
tions, but seemed fairly to exceed the 
anticipations of the first-nighters,— 
the football scene, in particular, al- 
most stampeding them. Credit for 
the interest in this scene Mr. 
Ade always been glad to award 
to George Marion, Mr, Savage’s gen- 
eral director. So even was the 
performance that few knew, or would 
have suspected that the Misses Ring, 
Troutman, and Forde, and the Messrs, 
Meighan and Brownlee were playing 
their parts for the first time. All 
the others were veterans of the long 


tense 


has 


stage 


New York run. Miss Quinlan and 
Miss Ring, being Boston girls, have 
personal followings here, while Ed- 
gar Davenport and Edwin Holt are 
also favorably known. Tt is. af 
earnest request of the management 
that everybody attending ‘College 


Widow” performances shall be seated 
by 8 o'clock. Wednesday matinees 
have been resumed for the season. 


KEITH'S. 

With the return of the regular sea- 
son, the patrons of Keith’s are 
afforded the opportunity of witness- 
ing an exceptionally strong variety 
program. The headline’ attraction 


is to be the Colonial Septette, consist- 
ing of four men and three women, in 
handsome musical play of three 
scenes, representing an old-time Hal- 
lowe’en. The surrounding show con- 
tains Berzaec’s circus, Spissell brothers 
and Mack, Dixon and Anger, “the 
Baron and his friend,” Jane Court- 
hope and company, Thompson and 
Vidoecq, others. Commencing 
Monday doors will open at 1 o’clock 
p. m. 


a 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


You put blinders on a horse, so 
that he can scarcely see anything that 
is going on about him, and then you 
blame him for trembling and jump- 
ing and starting to run at every little 
ncise. You forget how frightened 
you were when with blinded eyes you 
were initiated into the awful mys- 
teries of the High Mightiful lodge of 
Unbiassed and Superincumbent Chin- 
waggers. And why shouldn't a horse 
be frightened as easily as a donkey? 


BELLS 


SENEELY & CO. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


YOU really may be trusted, wrote the principal of a private school in Virginia, July 27, 1905. 

The case was one where she expected to make a change in one of the most important 
places in the school, but was not quite sure of it, and stipulated that no one should know she 
even contemplated it. There has been a great deal of correspondence. We submitted names 
toh r. After she had selected one RE LL naming the place, but describing it, 
we corresponded with this one, not A Y MAY and finally came to terms which were 
satisfactory both to her and to the principal. The contract was about to be closed when the 
peculiar reason which had made a change seem necessary disappeared, and the present teacher 
is to remain. Had we violated the principal’s confidence even at the last the teacher 


might have heard of it, and trouble would have resulted. But the facts U 
have never passed outside this office. This agency may.?.......... .....- R ST D 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


— introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. © 


70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratr, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if — can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ieformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Kidg. = San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 

Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 hookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stim:on Bk. 
Established 1855. 


S h Mm h 0 rl | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 

should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


BosTon, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best-known in U. 8S. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


School & other 
WATERVLIET WEST TROY. .N. MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


THE BRE 
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(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


HLAND AVENUE : 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 


Carefully adapted to the needs and comprehension of pupils of 
the various grades. 


By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Mimi University. 


The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can 
read fairly well. The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
any pupil in the highest grades, including the high school, and 
the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


MORRIS’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
The Best General History for Schools. 


The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is 
at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who 
are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on general 
history should look into the merits of this book. 


POWER’S GRADED SPELLER 


By ALICE ROsE PowrErR, Edison School, San Francisco, Cal. 
This book supplies the need of a graded speller that will 
meet modern requirements. It is not based on any fad; it is the 
. result of actual experience, and represents the best of the old 
and the new methods. 


Full information given on application. Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
EL10T, HARVARD. 


“* T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’”-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’”-— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

“Thold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.’’— U. S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


‘“‘I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to finis.”,-— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“*T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’"— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’-— CHANCELOR 
FuLTON, U. oF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’-— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

_** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

“I most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.’’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGPIELD, Mo. 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 
IN 
LEAFLET FORM. 

No. 201 Beethoven. 

No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 

No. 203 Schubert. 

No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 

No. 207. Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
A book that should be read by every teacher, 


The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, SO cents-- Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


TEACHERS’ 
A G E N C Y WM. F. JARVIS 


W | N ~ HIP WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1203. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
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